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Ohe 
Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 














HE author of “ The Conqueror” 
and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 





charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 





tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 








cution, at times intensely dramatic, 
they recall the work of Maupassant. 
The stories cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 
original. 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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The Vicissitudes of 
Evangcline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 















“T wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. I read 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking and having 
nothing to live on.” 

This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
(i charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
Mt its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
: and they will find here the same delli- 
cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $7.50 
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The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 








ALL STREET —the great powers of 

finance—the Theatrical Trust, and many 

other intensely interesting and real phases 
of present-day New York have a part in this stirring 
tale. The lovers are a young, beautiful actress 
and the son of a Wall Street operator. Out of the 
‘ silence” of Mrs. Harrold a plot develops involving 
every character of the story in a situation that baf- 
fles the reader and lures him on from page to page. 
It is New York in all its tremendous vitality and 
bigness—metropolitan life in its intense moments— 
that gives vigor and movement to these pages. 
Mr. Gardenhire not only tells a beguiling tale, but 
from his insight and intimate knowledge of the 
secret ways of trusts and big corporations involves 
his story in new, ingenious complications that will 
strike home to every American. 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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COMMENT 


THeE rumors that have come of acute dissatisfaction in the 
Japanese army with the terms of the Peace of Portsmouth 
would be of the greatest interest if they were credible. 
They have it that the army is disposed to reject the peace, 
upset the Mikado’s government, reinstate the Shogunate, and 
continue the war, but that the navy is likely to back up the 
Mikado. That there is lively dissatisfaction in Japan over 
the treaty is evident, but that the fat is in the fire to the 
extent reported cannot be believed on the strength of any 
authentic news that has come up to the time of this writing. 
Japanese ambition has doubtless been stimulated to the very 
top notch by the successes of the last year. The despatches 
say that the chagrin of the Japanese at the failure of their 
government to exact an indemnity is based not on lack of 
confidence that they can carry their national debt, but on 
disappointment at not getting a great sum of ready money 
to spend on strengthening their navy. The reinstatement of 
the Mikado as an active force in government dates only from 
1868. It is possible, of course, that his virtues may not be 
potent to deal with the present situation, that he may be 
retired again to Kioto, the Elder Statesmen turned out of 
their seats of high authority, and the nation go hellbent on 
a chase after military supremacy. If all that should happen 
there would be some more history made by very stirring proc- 
esses. We have no fear, however, of any such cataclysmal 
disturbance. A revolution that changed the form of the 
Japanese government would upset Japanese credit for the 
time being, and would probably nullify the alliance with 
England; and the rejection of the peace would alienate the 
sympathies of all the Western world. A change of ministry 
is a possible result of the dissatisfaction with the terms 
of peace, but to reject the peace itself would be a much 
crazier act than is consistent with our notion of Japanese 
character. 


The Emperor Wituiam II. promptly telegraphed congratu- 
lations to President Roosrve.tt on the outcome of the Ports- 
mouth conference, but there is some reason to suspect that 
in his heart the termination of hostilities in the Far East 
was regarded with mixed feelings. On the one hand, the 
fact that Russia not only “saves her face,” through her 
escape from the payment of an indemnity, but also has 
managed to retain an important strategic position in the Far 
East, and, consequently, will continue to possess a good deal 
of influence at Peking, is of obvious benefit to Germany, 
whose control of Kiao-chou, and plans for the railway and 
mining exploitation of the great province. of Shantung 
might otherwise have encountered serious impediments. On 
the other hand, after the return to European Russia of four 
or five hundred thousand disciplined soldiers under General 
Lintevitcu, the Emperor WiLuiam will cease to exercise the 
unchallengeable ascendency in western Europe which the 
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superiority of his military forces has lately given him. That 
is why satisfaction was possibly mingled with some regret 
in the Kaiser’s mind. Some day we shall doubtless know 
with certainty what secret influence caused the Czar’s inflex- 
ible refusal to reimburse Japan for any part of the expendi- 
ture imposed upon her by the war. Even now, if we recall 
certain facts in the order of their occurrence, we should be 
able, by a process of cancellation, to trace the influence to 
its source. 


It is a matter of record that, at the time when NIcuH- 
otas II. decided to accept President Rooskvett’s invi- 
tation to send plenipotentiaries to Washington for the pur- 
pose of conferring with representatives of Japan, the peace 
party had acquired ascendenecy at Peterhof, as was proved 
by the substitution of Mr. Wirre for the chief plenipoten- 
tiary first appointed. Now, although no official announce- 
ment of the Japanese terms of peace had then been made, it 
was as notorious at St. Petersburg as it was at Tokio that they 
would include the payment of indemnity in some guise. It 
is scarcely credible, therefore, that the St. Petersburg gov- 
ernment was resolved from the outset to reject, as a matter 
of principle, any reimbursement of Japan’s’ outlay. Some- 
thing must have occurred between the date when Mr. Wirte 
received his original instructions and the official formulation 
of Japan’s conditions of peace at Portsmouth. The Czar’s 
mind could not have been changed by the petition received 
from General Lintevircu and some of his officers to the effect 
that the war might be continued, for such a petition had 
been forwarded before President RoosrveLt’s invitation was 
accepted. It cannot be alleged that Russia’s financial pros- 
pects unexpectedly brightened in the interval between Mr. 
Wirte’s departure from St. Petersburg and the opening of 
the Portsmouth conference. Mr. Witte must have learned 
in Paris that no money could be there procured for a further 
prosecution of the war. Then, again, of the internal loan of 
about a hundred million dollars, issued after Mr. Witte left 
Russia for Paris, only an insignificant fraction has been vol- 
untarily subscribed, and the government has been forced to 
seize the funds of banks and savings-banks,: substituting 
therefor the paper which nobody would willingly take. The 
Czar’s ultimate determination not to pay a ruble by way of 
reimbursing Japan’s expenditure cannot, then, ‘be attributed 
to any improvement in his financial situation. 


What else happened which conceivably might have im- 
pelled Nicnonas II. to take at the last moment an uncom- 
promising stand with reference to the payment of an in- 
demnity? He had an interview with the Emperor WILLIAM 
II. on board the latter’s yacht, which interview was sought 
by the German sovereign. For what purpose it was sought 
has not been divulged, but a report has been current in Paris, 
based on what is alleged to be high authority, that a fear 
was then and there expressed by WituiAm II. that any mate- 
rial concession on the part of Russia would injure the pres- 
tige of all European nations in the Far East, and that, there- 
upon, fresh and restrictive instructions were sent to M. 
Wirte. It is unquestionably true that Germany’s prestige 
at Peking might have been impaired sensibly through the 
payment of an indemnity by Russia to Japan. Thencefor- 
ward, as we have intimated, with Japan standing behind 
China, the hope cherished at Berlin of acquiring gradually 
the province of Shantung would have to be renounced, and 
Germany would be lucky if she kept Kiao-chou Bay. So long 
as Russia, on the other hand, should continue to fight in 
Manchuria there was at least a possibility of a turn in the 
tide of war, and, at all events, the evil hour which might 
strike the knell of German expansion in the Far East would 
be postponed. Moreover, so long as Lintevrrcn’s army should 
be detained at the further end of Asia, Germany, as we have 
said, would possess in diplomacy the weight inseparable from 
the knowledge that in Europe her military force would be 
irresistible, so far as land operations are concerned. We add 
that a suggestion or request on the part of the German Em- 
peror would naturally have much importance in the eyes 
of the Czar, because only through German connivance has 
it been possible to despatch the troops formerly stationed in 
Poland to Manchuria; and, secondly, because Berlin is the 
only European capital in which, with the assistance of the 
German Emperor, the Czar conceivably might have been able 


























































to effect an additional loan. 
Paris Figaro traces the Czar’s ultimate refusal to pay any 
indemnity, and it explains Emperor WILLIAM’s statement that 
he would not thwart President Roosrve.t’s efforts to bring 
about a peace, by suggesting that he supposed himself to have 
already thwarted them before they were begun. He miscal- 
culated, however, and there was nothing left for him to do 
but to put the best face he could upon the matter. 


A newspaper despatch says that the President will dis- 
ecurage the triumphal-entry idea which certain District of 
Columbia officials have been planning for his return to Wash- 
ington on September 30. Was there such a plan? 


Mr. Roser Bacon is able, prominent, and popular, and his 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of State is one of more 
than usual interest. His training has not been of the kind 
that has usually been looked for in the incumbent of the 
office which he will hold. Among his predecessors were 
Freverick W. Sewarp and Joun Hay, and, more recently, 
Messrs. Rives, WHarton, Unt, Day, and Hitz. All of these 
were men more or less skilled in either diplomacy, literature, 
or law, whereas “Mr. Bacon’s training has been in business, 
and especially in finance. The State Department, however, 
with Mr. Aper and some other accomplished veterans as 
members of its permanent staff, is strong enough in technical 
knowledge to supplement any deficiencies of that species in 
an Assistant Secretary of State. Where Mr. Bacon is strong 
is in his character, his personal acceptability, and in his 
trained ability to deal with large affairs. He has had a hand 
in settling a number of the most serious business contro- 
versies and complications that have disturbed the country in 
recent years, among them the Northern Pacific quarrel and 
the coal strike, and he was one of Mr. MorGan’s most active 
lieutenants during the years that saw the making of the 
United States Steel Corporation. We have no doubt he will 
adorn his office and prove a congenial and efficient helper to 
Secretary Roor. 


Sir Hiram -Maxim, who knows the people about whom he 
speaks, has written for the press.an interesting article on the 
unjust treatment to which the Chinese have been subjected 
during the last sixty-five years. Beginning with England’s 
opium war, he points out that in 1840 the cultivation, im- 
portation, or sale of opium had been for some time prohibited 
in China under the penalty of death. Because some of the 
opium which British traders persisted in smuggling into 
China from India was seized by Chinese authorities, Great 
Britain made war upon the Middle Kingdom, and forced it 
to permit by treaty the importation of the drug. Sir Hiram 
is convinced that no single act ever committed in the history 
of the world has brought so much misery upon so large a 
number of human beings as has the forced introduction of 
opium into China. For twenty years after opium was al- 
lowed by treaty to be imported from India the law forbidding 
its cultivation in China was enforced, but at the end of that 
period the Chinese authorities, finding the country flooded 
with the imported commodity, removed the ban against its 
cultivation, and from that day opium has been grown by the 
Chinese in competition with the Anglo-Indian producers. 


Sir Hiram asserts that a mere list of the outrages perpe- 
trated upon the Chinese since 1840 by Christian nations 
would occupy many columns of a newspaper. He concurs 
with Chinese patriots and scholars in protesting against the 
demand of Western nations that not only shall Christian 
missionaries be protected in China, but that the native con- 
verts to Christianity made by them shall be exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the local courts. As a member of the 
Chinese legation in London put it: “Suppose a Chinese 
priest should visit England and the United States, and it 
should become known that every burglar, pickpocket, and 
thief could, by becoming a Buddhist, shield himself from 
arrest by the police, how long would the English or Amer- 
ican people submit to such a state of affairs?” The same 
Chinese scholar argues that it requires colossal arrogance 
to assume that Western is superior to Chinese civilization 
from a humanitarian point of view. He points out that his 
country’s civilization enables more human beings to live in 
comfort on a square mile of ground than does any other po- 
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litical, social, or economical system on the surface of the 
globe. Words fail Sir Hiram to express his abhorrence of 
the atrocities committed on Chinese soil by the allied forces 
that undertook to relieve the foreign legations at Peking. 
Equally vehement is the disgust expressed by him for the in- 
ordinate dimensions of the indemnity exacted by the allied 
powers for the so-called Boxer outrages. He notes with de- 
light some recent indications that the Chinese intend at no 
distant date to throw off the European yoke and banish for- 
ever the opium merchant and the exasperating missionary 
from their fatherland. 


We do not think the missionaries will be turned out, 
though special protection may be denied their converts, 
but there is no mistaking the signs of an awakening 
in China. One of these signs is the repurchase from Amer- 
ican citizens of the franchise for building a railway from 
Canton to Hankow. Another is the fact that of late scores 
of thousands of Chinese soldiers have been organized, trained, 
and officered by Chinese educated in Japan or by Japanese 
ofticers. Now an edict has gone forth from Peking that an 
army of 40,000 men, similarly disciplined and equipped, shall 
be raised in each of more than twenty provinces. Five years 
ago there was not a single Chinese studying in Japan. Now 
there are upwards of a thousand Chinese young men of the 
higher or governing class attending military cr naval schools 
or other educational institutions in the Island Empire. Al- 
most all the British, French, and German military instructors 
were dismissed five years ago. There is also reason to expect 
that, backed by the moral influence, if not also by the material 
power, of Japan, the Peking government will speedily in- 
sist on the withdrawal of the foreign intruders from her soil. 
It will be remembered that the German seizure of Kiao- 
chou—a seizure utterly unwarranted, since for any injuries 
complained of China would have made pecuniary reparation— 
was followed by Russia’s occupation of Port Arthur, and this, 
in turn, by Great Britain’s occupation of Wei-hai-wei and a 
fraction of the Chinese mainland opposite Hong-kong. The 
lease of Wei-hai-wei, however, was to last only so long as Rus- 
sia’s tenure of Port Arthur, and it would surprise nobody if 
Great Britain should now offer to restore to China the former 
naval station. In that event the pressure cn Germany to 
relinquish Kiao-chou might become irresistible. 





The Public Printing-office is full of scandals, and Mr. 
Wituam S. Rossrrer, the author of a piece about them in 
the Atlantic Monthly, considers that one of the worst of them 
is that the salary of the Public Printer is $84 54 a week, and 
that of his chief clerk $52 28 a week. These two men are 
the highest officials in the Printing-office, and manage a plant 
worth $10,000,000, and do a_ business which last year 
cost the taxpayers $7,080,906. Mr. Rossirer thinks they are 
probably the worst underpaid manufacturers in the country. 
In 1830 the official printing for the Federal government cost 
the people of the country one cent apiece. In 1860 it cost 
them .027 cents; in 1880, 4 cents; in 1890, 5 cents; in 1900, 
614 cents; and last year, .087 cents. The office, for many rea- 
sons, is bound to be a wasteful one, and to pay much more for 
what it gets than private concerns, but Mr. Rossirer con- 
siders that very large economies are feasible if Congress cares 
to take the trouble to institute them. Congress has already 
appointed a commission to learn why the cost of government 
printing has increased so much in recent years. Another com- 
mission, appointed by the President and headed by Mr. Keep, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, has also been investi- 
gating the Printing-office, and will make a report on which 
the President is likely to take some action. For a long time 
after the introduction of typesetting-machines into most other 
printing-offices, the government office, under political pressure, 
got on without them. Lately it has been stocked, and ap- 
parently overstocked, with MrerGENTHALER and LANSTON ma- 
chines, with the result of a new grist of quarrels, accusations, 
and recriminations which will have to be threshed out. As a 
first step, Public-Printer Patmer has dismissed the foremen 
of two of his departments, both of whom have powerful friends 
in Congress, who may be expected to try to have them put 
back. The next step promises to be the retirement of Public- 
Printer Patmer himself, whose resignation, rumor says, has 
been asked for. About two millions a year is the rough esti- 
mate of annual saving that ought to result from conducting 





































































the office. not cconomically, as compared with private print- 
ing establishments, but with a reasonable approach to busi- 
ness methods. 

The preliminary count of the State census recently taken 
in Massachusetts has been completed and published, and some 
of the facts brought out by it are interesting. The popula- 
tion of the State by the Federal census of 1900 was, in round 
numbers, 2,805,000. It now falls only one or two thousand 
short of 3,000,000. The rate of increase in the last 
quinquennium is considerably smaller, however, than that 
observed in the preceding five-year period, the figures being 
193,000 against 305,000. The percentage of gain in the State 
since 1900 is only 6.90, whereas the last Federal census 
showed an increment of 12.21 over 1895. Five years ago the 
population of Boston proper, by which, of course, we mean 
the municipality, fell a trifle short of 561,000. It now ex- 
ceeds 593,000. ‘The suburbs, on the other hand, by which we 
mean the adjacent towns and cities, a large part, if not the 
majority, of the male inhabitants of which do business in 
the metropolis, exhibit an increase of nearly 145,000 in five 
years, and now have an aggregate population of about 631,- 
000. One of these suburbs, Cambridge, had, five years ago, 
a population of nearly 92,000; another, Somerville, had up- 
wards of 61,000 inhabitants; and a third, Chelsea, had 34,000. 
The area of the municipality is only about 42 square miles, 
against 129 square miles included in Philadelphia, 191 miles 
in Chicago, 196 miles in New Orleans, and 326 square miles 
in New York city. If the same process of annexation should 
be applied to the Massachusetts capital which is exemplified 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, and New York, the Greater Boston 
would have a population of 1.225,000, and would thus fall 
but little short of that possessed by Philadelphia in 1900, 
to wit, 1,295,000. Five years ago Boston was slightly out- 
stripped by St. Louis, which has an area of 61 square miles, 
and it only exceeded Baltimore by about 50,000. There is 
no doubt that such suburbs as Cambridge, Somerville, and 
Chelsea are much nearer the Boston State-House than are 
Staten Island and the outlying parts of the Boroughs of 
Brooklyn, Queens, and the Bronx to the New York City 
Hall. The fact that the total population of Massachusetts 
should have increased so much more slowly during the last 
five-year period than it did in the preceding is difficult to 
explain, because the State’s output of manufactured products 
has been signally augmented. It is suggested that improve- 
ments in machinery, greatly increasing the product per 
capita, may explain the seeming inconsistency. 


A letter of Governor McLane, of New Hampshire, to 
Third Assistant-Seeretary Prirce begins: “The article in a 
New York paper, under date of August 8, referring to the 
manner in which the Japan-Russian peace envoys are being 
entertained here, is, I am glad to say, entirely untrue.” Why 
not have named the paper, Governor? Would it have been 
inconsistent with the Gubernatorial dignity? When you say 
“a New York paper,” everybody wants to know what paper. 
It makes a difference. You did not really mean to keep them 
in the dark about it. If you meant the Tribune, why not 
have said the Tribune? 


Some interesting biclogical and sociological facts have 
lately been published about women which are calculated to 
exalt the ostensibly weaker sex in its own eyes and also in 
those of men. We have previously pointed out the conclu- 
sion reached by certain scientists that the average life of 
woman should, and under normal circumstances would, ex- 
ceed slightly the average life of man in respect of duration. 
Now comes an English biologist, Mr. T. H. Montcomery, 
who, after a general review of the data presented by the 
anatomy and evolution of various invertebrate and vertebrate 
animals, maintains that the male is less developed and more 
embryonic than the female. So far as the invertebrates and 
the lower vertebrates are concerned, the female is clearly 
superior. When, within this field of observation, one sex is 
found to be rudimentary in comparison with the other, it 
is pointed out that this is almost always the male. In size 
the female is usually the superior. Sometimes the central 
nervous system is more highly specialized in the female, 
while, as a rule, the internal reproductive apparatus is more 
complex. In those cases where the male seems, at the first 
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glance, superior, the difference turns out to be mainly in un- 
important morphological characters. Many species of in- 
sects seem to get on altogether without males for at least 
a generation. The unmated queen bee, for instance, will 
lay fertile eggs, which, however, produce only drones. It is 
well known that the working bee is the product of a union 
between a drone and a queen bee. From the female aphis 
(plant-louse) on a rose-bush will proceed several generations 
of offspring hefore the intervention of a male is required. It 
appears, then, that on certain planes of organic existence 
there is no question of woman’s rights: Nature herself has 
assigned to the male a réle altogether secondary or casual. 

Passing from biological analogues to the existing numerical 
relation of the sexes in human beings, we note that an Eng- 
lish sociologist computes the present preponderance of women 
over men on the surface of the globe at slightly over seven 
per cent., and predicts for the future an enormous increase 
in the disparity of numbers between the sexes. We are told 
that the year 3140 will witness the final triumph of woman, 
so far as the British Isles are concerned. There will then be 
living in Great Britain one hundred per cent. more women 
than men, while twelve centuries later there will only be one 
man to every three women. The time, then, is ultimately 
coming when seven women will lay hold upon one man. Even 
now all the London boroughs, except four, which are indus- 
trial centres, contain more women than men. In Kensington 
the women outnumber the men in the proportion of two to 
one. The outlying suburbs of the British metropolis show a 
similar excess of female population. Thus at, Beckenham, 
which has 25,000 inhabitants, there are 5000 more women 
than men. Richmond has a surplus of 5000, Ealing of 7000, 
and Croydon of 14,000 women. More than one philosopher 
has conceded to woman the honor of being the preponderant 
moral factor in civilization. She has been credited with 
the invention of fire, of pottery, and of weaving. It may be 
said that the female sex alone had the leisure requisite for 
the development of such inventions. The masculine cave- 
dweller was busy defending the cave entrance with a club. 
As for the moral debt of the race to the female sex, it will 
be remembered that Professor DrumMMoND, in his Ascent of 
Man, found in woman’s matérnal instinet the germ of the 
altruism which has been so signally developed in all enlight- 
ened countries during the last fifty years. 


When Mr. Lucy, of London Punch, had put the title 
“Mangled Remains” to his review of Mr. Moy THomas’s 
biography of Sir Joun Rostnson, he sent a postal ecard to the 
Messrs. MacMILLAN, the publishers of the book, to say, “ You 
will see a notice of Fifty Years in Fleet Street in this week’s 
Punch, but I don’t think you will like it.” They didn’t like 
it, and sued Punch for libel, and got a verdict of £300 and 
costs. Mr. Lucy disparaged the book, which, by all accounts, 
is not as good a job as could be wished. Sir JoHn Roprnson 
was for forty vears the editor of the Daily News, and it was 
generally considered that there was better reading in his 
eareer than Mr. Tuomas got out of it. But it was Mr. Lucy’s 
postal card, apparently, that cost Punch its money, the British 
jury considering that though it may be within a reviewer’s 
right to damn a book, he ought not to rub his censure into 
the publishers. That, the jury thought, showed malice. 
Punch, however, is not satisfied, and has appealed the case. 


Good biographies of eminent editors are scarce. Speaking 
of the above case, the Boston Transcript says that, of the Eng- 
lish editors, only Epwarp Barnes, of the Leeds Mercury, and 
JAMES MACDONELL, a leader-writer of the Times, have had their 
lives well written. Neither of them was a journalist of the 
highest renown. The T'ranscript speaks of Parton’s Life of 
Greeley and Merriam’s Life of Samuel Bowles as the best 
biographies of American editors. There is no biography, as 
yet, of Cuartes A. Dana, whose life for sixty years abounded 
in interest, human, ethical, poetical, political, controversial, 
horticultural, and artistic. Mr. Dana dictated reminiscences 
of a part of his career, and they made excellent reading. Mr. 
JosepH Putrrzer could undoubtedly write an exceedingly in- 
teresting book about himself, and Mr. Brispane could write a 
good one about Mr. Hearst. Indeed, Mr. BrisBane could write 
very readable biegraphies of all the eminent New York editors 
of the last twenty years, especially Mr. Dana, Mr. PuLirzer, 


























































Mr. Hearst, and Mr. Witttam M. Larran, with all of whom he 
has labored in his day. Nobody is so fit as he to be the 
Piutarcu of the American editors. We wish he would under- 
take the work. 


The person known as Dr. Grorce WitzHorr, whose picture 
has been conspicuous in the picture newspapers for the last 
three weeks, seems to be a criminal whom it is exceedingly 
desirable to catch. His business, as the papers have described 
it, has been to marry women and rob them of their savings 
or other property. The stories about him are still a little 
vague, and the number of his matrimonial operations is not 
yet ascertained, but he is credited with deceiving and rob- 
bing women by the hundred, and there are intimations that 
the industry in which he has showed himself so proficient 
has been organized, and pursued by numbers of other men. 
State prison seems an inadequate punishment for rogues 
of this sort. A more suitable provision would be to exhibit 
them in cages; in summer with a travelling circus, perhaps, 
in winter on Broadway. There are some offences which make 
the authors of our penal code seem lacking in imaginative 
power. 


It was only the other day that the eminent English 
physician Sir James C. Browne undertook to console the 
middle-aged persons who had been cast down by Dr. OsLEr’s 
reputed relegation of them to the category of the super- 
fluous. Sir James averred that if men had their rights they 
weuld not only be alive, but retain their mental and physical 
vigor, at the age of a hundred. Women, he thought, had a 
still better prospect of life. What both men and women want, 
of course, is what Tithonus forgot to ask Aurora for—not 
length of days, but immortal youth, or, at least, an indefinite 
prolongation of the prime of life. Not only a long life, but a 
merry one—that is what we all desire. A move distinguished 
scientist than Sir James Browne, to wit, the famous Rus- 
sian author of the theory of phagocytosis, Professor ELIE 
MetTcHNIKoFF, now Chief of Research at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute in Paris, offers us, not, of course, an elixir vite, but the 
positive assurance that a signal prolongation of middle life 
is theoretically possible, and presents a problem that should 
prove entirely capable of practical solution. An interesting 
account of his latest researches and convictions has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Artitur FE. Macraruane for the September num- 
ber of McClure’s Magazine. It was Professor MretcHNIKOFF 
who discovered that the white corpuscles of the blood, or 
leucocytes, which he terms phagocytes—cells which devour— 
are nothing more nor less than the defensive army of the 
corporeal system. 


Against cold, heat, and famine the white corpuscles are 
powerless, but they intervene for the protection of the organ- 
ism in the ease alike of a razor scratch or a stroke of apoplexy. 
They also struggle against the microbes of putrefaction. When 
the human body is invaded by such lethal microbes, the phago- 
cytes rush to its defence, and, in so far as lies in their capacity, 
they not only kill, but swallow and digest, the hostile germs. 
This warfare is taking place incessantly in the pores of the 
skin and of the digestive tube, in the spongy walls of the 
mouth and nostrils and throat and lungs—wherever, indeed, 
the attacking microbes seek to find an entrance. For once 
that we are protected by spoon-administered medicine we are 
protected a thousand times by the power of an innumerable 
army of microscopic body-guards. Professor METCHNIKOFF’S 
latest researches have shown that it should be possible so to 
avail ourselves of our knowledge of the struggle between 
microbes and phagocytes as to be able to arm the body for a 
great length of time against old age itself. He believes that 
man does not now live the natural span of life, but that the 
seore of years now allotted to the stage of “middle age” 
should and will be at no distant day extended to three or four 
score years. 


Thus modern science, as personified in the Russian biologist, 
seems returning to the famous “hundred and forty years” 
which Burron, arguing from the logic and evidence of com- 
parative zoology, set down as the natural term of man’s life. 
The phagocytes, it should be noted, have their moments of 
feebleness. Is it not possible to enspirit and reinforce them, 
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This question Pro- 
The microbe 


or to relieve them of part of their labor? 
fessor METCHNIKOFF answers in the affirmative. 
which causes milk to sour is as hostile as are the phagocytes 
to the microbe of putrefaction. Most celebrated among Euro- 
peans for their longevity are the Bulgarian mountaineers, who 
are also notable for their custom of consuming great quanti- 
ties of sour milk. A series of experiments have demonstrated 
the possibility of implanting and acclimatizing the sour-milk 
microbe in the human body. The germ of the ferment which 
is used to curdle milk in Bulgaria has been brought to France, 
and prepared of late under conditions of scientific purity and 
placed on sale in Paris. It differs from the ordinary microbe 
of sour milk only in so far as it is larger and more powerful. 
There is no trade secret in its composition, and no doubt we 
shall soon have plenty of it in America. One thing should be 
distinetly borne in mind, namely, that the great extension of 
human existence contemplated by Professor MrrcHNIkorr 
would really be a prolongation of middle life. What is now a 
mere flattened hilltop would become a wide-stretching plateau. 
In a word, what science is determined to arrive at is the 
“healthfully old ”’—such ripe, vigorous, and prolific age as 
may be seen in some fine old oak or elm, which, having reached 
its maximum, retains it, with scarcely a foreshadowing of de- 
cline, for many scores of years. — 


The Dayton (Ohio) News thinks the civil-war veterans at 
the Soldiers’ Home at Dayton are overmuch reviewed. The 
News says the old soldiers are reviewed five times a year, twice 
by the military home inspectors, twice by their board of mana- 
gers, and once by the regular army. After each review, it 
says, numbers of the veterans are taken to the hospital, where 
some of them die from the effects of overexertion. On review 
days the old soldiers are kept standing or marching for two 
hours in the morning. If what the Dayton News reports is 
true, getting these old soldiers out on their legs is a bad case 
of misdirected energy. The marching days of a large pro- 
portion of civil-war veterans are over. In the Memorial-day 
parades, nowadays, wagons are provided for them to ride in. 
If they are to be reviewed they had best turn out in jinrikishas. 





The enterprising New York burglar has developed new meth- 
ods in the prosecution of his business. Instead of coming at 
night to an occupied house and making a precarious and hur- 
ried selection of valuables, he comes now in summer during 
the absence of the family, takes his time about his work, packs 
up the contents of the house, and carries them aivay in moving- 
vans. For a change he visits the seashore, selects an 800-pound 
safe in an occupied country house, and takes it away, leaving 
no trail behind him. His exploits make good reading, whereof 
the interest is intensified by the values imputed to the con- 
tents of comparatively simple houses in streets not the most 
fashionable. One burglar’s loot from a single house was ap- 
praised at $75,000. 


The papers reported last week (to the regret of readers) that 
Mrs. Manicer, three times champion of the Women’s Metropoli- 
tan Golf Association, had broken down in the nerves, and 
gone to Europe in search of health. Another woman champion, 
one of her best-known rivals, broke down in a similar fashion 
several years ago. Golf is a healthy sport, but we doubt if 
successive years of championship golf, or, for that matter, of 
championship tennis, does any woman good. Going on after 
one is tired is worse for women than it is for men. So is 
excessive strain of competition. 


Professor PickerinG, the Harvard astronomer, just returned 
from the Sandwich Islands, says the Hawaiian voleanoes seem- 
ed like old friends to him because of their close likeness to 
those he has been used to study in the moon. He has a theory 
that in early times a big continental mass, of which Hawaii 
was the core, fetched loose from earth, and sailing out into 
space, rolled into shape and became the moon. So he sees 
in the moon’s voleanoes the long-lost brothers of the voleanoes 
in Hawaii. The hole the moon mass left is now known as the 
Pacific Ocean. The theory is interesting, seems reasonable, 
and will no doubt be welcomed by persons who believe that 
what has happened may happen again, and that the need of 
another moon may some time clean up the Pacific and relieve 
Congress of the care of the Philippines. 


























































































































The Peace of Portsmouth and its Consequences 


In discussing the conditions of the peace signed at Portsmouth, 
and their probable effect upon the international situation in Asia, 
and upon the future policy of Russia, we should premise that the 
official text will not be accessible until the ratifications of the 
treaty shall have been exchanged, and: that we must therefore 
rely on an unofficial report, the general accuracy of which, how- 
ever, there is no reason to question. Let us mark, in the first 
place, how the two matters originally in controversy,—to wit, Rus- 
sia’s encroachment on Korea and her delay in evacuating Man- 
churia,—have been settled. The second article of the treaty recog- 
nizes the * predominant ” interest of Japan in Korea; the adjective 
in quotation marks having been insisted upon by the Japanese, 
and having been finally accepted by the Russians, who would 
have preferred to use the word “ preponderant,” which might have 
implied that Russia, as well as Japan, had some special interests 
in the Korean peninsula. Article 3 renounces the concessions 
formerly made to certain Russian subjects in Korea, including 
particularly the timber and mining rights on the southern bank 
of the Yalu River and elsewhere in the northern part of the 
peninsula. This renunciation puts an end to the activity of the 
company which was founded by Privy - Councillor BEZOBRAZOFF, 
and in which the Empress Dowager of Russia and other members 
of the imperial family are said to have been interested. It is 
well known that the exploitation of timber rights by this com- 
pany was one of the chief causes of the recent war, and had been 
earnestly opposed by Mr. Wirrr, when he was Minister of Finance, 
because he foresaw the disastrous consequences. While the old 
sources of trouble are eliminated, however, the Japanese concede 
to the Russians by the fourth article equal opportunities in Korea 
so far as “ purely commercial” transactions are concerned. 

Passing to what has been done about Manchuria, we observe that 
the whole of the three provinces—-except that part of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula which was covered by China’s lease to Russia, and 
which has passed by conquest to Japan—is by Article 5 to be 
evacuated within a prescribed time by the armies of both powers, 
and turned over to the Chinese civil authorities; except that the 
new town of Harbin, built by Russia, is to remain under Rus- 
sian control to a limited extent, on the ground that its foundries 
and repair-shops are indispensable to the working of the railway 
which traverses Manchuria from a point on the Siberian border 
vid Harbin to Vladivostok, and of which the Russians are to 
retain possession, together with that section of the Port Arthur 
branch which extends southward from Harbin to Kweng-tcheng-Si, 
a distance of 125 miles. The branch from Kweng-tcheng-Si to 
Kirin is also to remain in Russian hands. Article 12, which 
concedes to Russia the right to protect with guards all the rail- 
ways which she keeps, may possibly be viewed with some sus- 
picion at Tokio as offering an opportunity—of which, however, for 
reasons to be given presently, we do not think Russia will avail 
herself—of regaining ascendency in the northern and central prov- 
inces of Manchuria. To Japan, by Article 11, is transferred the 
railway running southward from Kweng-tcheng-Si to Port Arthur, 
Dalny, and Newchwang, but, as it was built under a terminal 
lease from the Chinese government, its permanent acquisition by 
Japan is subject to China’s consent. If the Peking government 
decides to take over the railway, it will have to pay Japan the 
price prescribed by the lease, and also the sums expended upon it 
by the Japanese during the war for reconstruction and reequip- 
ment. The Japanese do not secure by this treaty the right to 
protect their part of the railway by guards, outside of the leased 
territory on the Liao-tung Peninsula—doubtless because they 
expect either to sell the road to the Peking government or to 
obtain it in fee simple, whereupon the right to protect it would 
naturally be sought from the grantor, China. With regard to the 
tip of the Liao-tung Peninsula which comprises tie harbors of 
Port Arthur and Dalny, we should note that Russia resisted at 
Portsmouth the Japanese demand for it, on the ground that she 
had no right to transfer a lease granted only to herself, and it is, 
accordingly, provided that Japan’s retention of the Liao-tung Pen- 
insula shall depend on China’s consent. As Russia pledges her- 
self, however, not to oppose this consent, the reservation would 
seem to be a mere formality. Coming next to the arrangements 
adopted with regard to Sakhalin, we remark that the strategic 
value of the southern half of the island, which is retained by 
Japan, is minimized by Article 14, which prohibits the erection 
of fortifications by the Tokio government at the southern extremity 
of Sakhalin, and the closing by it of La Pérouse Strait, which 
separates that island frem Yezo. As the treaty also prescribes 
that the Strait of Tartary, between Sakhalin and the Russian 
mainland, shall be open to free navigation, it follows that two of 
the four avenues of access from the ocean to Vladivostok will 
remain unobstructed. 

To sum up the gist of the treaty in a few words, we may state 
that by it Japan secures absolutely nothing which, at the date 
when the treaty was signed at Portsmouth, she did not already 
possess, except the fishing rights along the Siberian littoral, which 
are granted to her by the fifteenth article. Viewed collectively, 
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the conditions of the peace are such as might have been expected 
had the war been inconclusive. Never in the history of war- 
fare have terms so moderate been granted by a nation whose tri- 
umphs by land and sea had been so uninterrupted and resplendent. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that many of the Mikado’s 
subjects should feel that their country is ill repaid for the loss 
of 250,000 men, killed or disabled, and for the expenditure of 
considerably more than $600,000,000. 

Yet it should be, and ultimately will be, recognized in Tokio, as 
elsewhere, that the position of ascendency in eastern Asia, which 
the war has given to Japan, is worth all that it has cost. Nine- 
teen months ago the Japanese were threatened with rigorous and 
permanent confinement to the narrow bounds of their island em- 
pire. They are now firmly planted on the Asiatic mainland, and 
events have opened before them an illimitable prospect of ex- 
pansion. From Russia they have henceforward absolutely nothing 
to fear. Even if the conference at Portsmouth had not been con- 
temporaneous with the negotiation of a treaty of offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between Japan and Great Britain, we may take 
for granted that Russia would have definitely abandoned the at- 
tempt to secure an ice-free port on the Pacific. That goal of 
her national aspirations—-access to an unfrozen ocean—will be 
sought henceforth in the Persian Gulf or through the Bosporus. 
Even an autocratic government like that at St. Petersburg has 
sense enough to know when it is on the wrong track. The mis- 
taken effort to seek preponderance in eastern Asia has cost it, 
within the last nineteen months, upwards of a billion of dollars 
and more than 375,000 soldiers, killed or disabled. After making 
those tremendous sacrifices she finds herself materially worse off 
than when she began; for she has lost the better half of Sakhalin, 
the Liao-tung Peninsula, and a large part of Manchuria outright, 
retaining in the remainder only the carefully restricted privilege 
of owning and operating a railroad. With a relatively limited 
outpour of blood and treasure, the Czar, provided he had not to 
dread the opposition of the British navy, might occupy Constanti- 
nople. 

We do not believe, therefore, that Russia would deem it 
worth while to enter on another duel with Japan—a duel from 
which outside interference would again be barred—even if she 
had any reasonable prospect of acquiring ascendency in Far- 
Eastern waters, which, apparently, is out of the question. That 
which would have been foolish under any circumstances has been 
rendered suicidal for Russia by the new compact between Great 
Britain and Japan, which binds the signatories to guarantee each 
other’s territories in Asia, and to assist each other, even in the 
event of attack by a single power. It follows, of course, that 
Japan’s mastery of maritime communication between her archi- 
pelago and the Korean or Manchurian mainland is assured by the 
British navy; and that Britain’s control of India derives a cor- 
responding assurance from the admirable army of Japan. By no 
other dual combination conceivable could the peace of the Asiatic 
continent be brought so near to impregnable establishment. In 
the teeth of a coalition so nearly irresistible, the wiser advisers 
of the Czar are likely to pronounce it well-nigh as great a waste 
of time and money to seek extension southward toward the Indian 
Ocean as eastward toward the Yellow Sea. They will recognize 
that the line of least resistance points to-day once more where it 
pointed in the time of PETER THE GREAT, CATHERINE II., Nicu- 
oLAS I., and ALEXANDER II.—towards the Mediterranean by way of 
the Black Sea and the Dardanelles. They will recognize also that 
for a successful resumption of their country’s former drift in that 
direction it is indispensable to enter into a cordial understand- 
ing with Japan and with Great Britain. Could such an under- 
standing be brought about, Russia, which possesses already an 
ally in the French Republic, would have nothing to fear from Ger- 
man opposition to her advance in southeastern Europe. Then, for 
the first time, would she be able to pluck the prize which was 
snatched from Diesrrcn in the hour of victory, and which she 
failed to win, even by the Treaty of San Stefano, signed though 
it was within sight of the walls and minarets of Byzantium. 





American and English Railways 


In a recent number of the London weekly journal, Engineering, 
it is admitted that the record for regular long-distance railway 
travel is held by the eighteen-hour trains between New York and 
Chicago, now sent over the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
railroads. It is further acknowledged by the same newspaper that 
the record for regular service by short-distance express-trains is 
held by what it terms the “ marvellous service ” between Philadel- 
phia and Atlantic City. Engineering claims, however, that Great 
Britain still maintains the lead as regards the number of its 
express-trains and the high average speed exhibited. As objects 
of comparison, let us take the “ Congressional Limited ” train from 
New York to Washington over the Pennsylvania Railroad (a dis- 
tance of a little less than 230 miles), which can be trusted to per- 
form the journey in five hours. Take also the “ Parlor-car Lim- 
ited” train from New York to Boston over the New York, New 
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Haven, and Hartford Railroad (New London and Providence 
route), which covers almost exactly the same distance in the 
same time. 

In England the Great Central Railroad Company has estab- 
lished what Engineering describes as a “ magnificent express 
service” between the British metropolis and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. The fastest train which it runs is the 3.25 restaurant- 
corridor express, which goes from Marylebone to Sheffield without 
a stop (16484, miles) in 2 hours and 50 minutes. Inasmuch, 
however, as this train has to move at a moderate speed for some 
thirty-eight miles, from Marylebone to Aylesbury Road, and the 
time allowed for this distance (some 3814 miles) is fifty minutes, 
it follows that the run from Aylesbury Road to Sheffield is made 
at an average speed of 63.4 miles per hour. The Midland Company 
runs the 3.45 p.m. train from Leeds to London without a stop— 
the distance is 196 miles—in 3 hours and 45 minutes. To accom- 
modate the transatlantic passenger traffic, the London and North- 
western Railway sends a non-stop train from Euston at 5.55 P.M., 
which reaches Liverpool at 9.30, covering the distance of 193% 
miles in 3 hours and 35 minutes. On July 1 the Great Western 
Railway Company began the running of its new Cornish Express, 
which puts to shame the Congressional Limited between New York 
and Washington, and the Parlor-car Limited between New York 
and Boston. The Cornish Express leaves Paddington at 10.10 A.M., 
and reaches Plymouth at 2.35, thus covering a distance of 24634, 
miles in 4 hours and 25 minutes. 

There are still, of course, some pessimists who say that a rail- 
way company gains nothing by exceptionally swift service, and 
that passengers, as a rule, do not wish to travel faster than forty 
miles an hour, inclusive of stops. If their assertion is well founded, 
and the same amount of traffic could be secured with slower 
trains, a considerable economy might, of course, be effected. It is, 
however, the prevailing opinion among railway experts that quick 
service, provided it is also safe, attracts traffic, and that the repu- 
tation which a railway acquires benefits even its accommodation 
trains. Another question as to which opinions differ is whether 
a train travelling at the rate of sixty miles an hour is any more 
likely to incur casualties than a train running forty miles; and 
whether, if the casualties are met with, they are any more likely 
to be fatal in the former case than in the latter. The tendency 
of expert opinion is to answer both of these questions in the nega- 
tive. Only the other day a train running at an exceptional rate 
of speed ploughed safely through a freight-car, when, had it been 
running at a speed of only forty miles an hour, it almost cer- 
tainly would have been derailed. 

The time is probably not far distant when a train will run by 
electricity on a single rail at the rate of one hundred miles an 
hour, or, in other words, will convey passengers from New York 
to San Francisco in about thirty hours. At that rate of speed, 
a train, provided tunnels could be carried under the oceans, could 
go round the globe at the equator, a distance of 24,000 miles, in 
ten days. That, of course, we shall never do, but it is possible 
that one day we may go by an all-rail route from New York to 
Paris. The New York Tribune lately averred that M. Louis DE 
LosEL, the advocate of a railway tunnel under Bering Strait, had 
secured the cooperation of more than thirty well-known American 
capitalists and engineers, who have agreed to act as an American 
executive committee in cooperation with committees already formed 
in France and Russia. It may be remembered that in 1898 M. 
DE LOBEL, as a member of the Paris Geographical Society, visited 
Alaska, and, in the course of the two following years, made sound- 
ings of Bering Strait and a preliminary survey for a tunnel. The 
submarine route which he proposes would start from Cape Prince 
of Wales in Alaska, and run under the Strait, which, by the way, 
is not relatively deep, to East Cape on the Siberian coast. As re- 
gards the gaps in railway communications we need scarcely say 
that it would only be necessary to prolong the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road from Blagovestchensk to East Cape in Asia; and in America 
the Canadian Pacific from British Columbia to Cape Prince of 
Wales. It is quite within the limits of probability that men now 
middle-aged will make the journey from New York to Paris with- 
out leaving their parlor-car. 





Personal 


BripeE has become so thoroughly systematized that a new play 
possessing merit has become a rarity. Such a one, however, has 
just been invented, and is now being subjected to the test of ex- 
perience among those who know of it. Whether one should dis- 
card from strength or weakness has ever been a vexed question. 
The books say strength, but it goes so hardly against the grain 
to part with a possibly winning card that a majority of players dis- 
card from weakness, or from weakness in no trumps, and from 
strength in a declared trump. The custom, in making up a game, 
of announcing one’s method and asking that of the others, every- 
body concedes, is a nuisance. The new way is to discard from 
either, but to throw an even card—i. e., a two, four, six, or eight 
spot, if from weakness, and an odd card if from strength. This 
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makes for elasticity in play, eliminates the annoyance of ques- 
tioning, and seems to serve every purpose more effectively than 


either of the old methods. 


fertile brain of Mr. Epwin M. Post, the well-known banker 


The invention is the product of the 


of this 


city, and a player of the first class. It will be known as the 
“Post discard,” and, we are informed, has received the distin- 


guished approval of the great Mr. 


ELWELL. 


DINNER TO THE RUSSIAN ENVOYS 
On Thursday evening, September 7, Mr. Grorce Harvey gave 
a complimentary dinner to M. Witte and Baron Rosen at the 


Metropolitan Club, New York. 


His Excellency M. Witté 

His Excellency Baron Rosen 
Secretary of State Elihu Root 
Sec. of Treasury Leslie M. Shaw 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
President Arthur T. Hadley 
Hon. Alton B. Parker 

Hon. Wayne MacVeagh 

Hon. Horace Porter 
Chief-Judge Morgan J. O’Brien 
Mr. Brayton Ives 

Mr. Robert Bacon 

Hon. Rufus Blodgett 

Mr. J. Agostini 

M. Plancon 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 

Mr. John A. McCall 

Rey. Dr. Alex A. Hotovitzky 
Mr. Charles R. Flint 


The guests were: 


His Excellency M. Schipoff 
Mr. George W. Perkins 
Mr. Gates W. MeGarragh 
Dr. Albert Shaw 

Mr. Henry H. Rogers 
Colonel Samoiloff 

William Dean Howells 

Dr. E. J. Dillon 

Hon. William MeAdoo 

Mr. Samuel Bowles 

Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson 
Mr. George Westinghouse 
General Yermeloff 

Mr. Clarence H. Mackay 
Hon. William Travers Jerome 
Mr. Woodbury Langdon 
Mr. Paul Morton 

Mr. Dumont Clarke 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder 
M. Nabokoff 
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Consul-Gen. Nicholas Lodygensky 


Mr. Daniel G. Reid Mr. Melville E. Stone 


Mr. John Claflin Hon. E. H. Gary 
Colonel John Jacob Astor Mr. A. B. Leach 

His Excellency M. Pokotiloff Mr. Adolph S. Ochs 
Mr. Frederic A. Duneka Mr. Daniel O’Day 
Prince Koudacheff Mr. Booth Tarkington 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. Mr. Edward S. Martin 
Mr. Frank K. Polk Mr. Solomon B. Griffin 
Major Paul Dana Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine 
Mr. George W. Young Mr. William H. Merrill 
Mr. Augustine J. Smith Mr. Charles Frohman 
M. Hansen M. Wilenkin 

Mr. Rollo Ogden Mr. Arthur Brisbane 
Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson Mr. Ervin Wardman 
Mr. Henry L. Stoddard Mr. H. J. Wright 

Mr. Charles Johnston Mr. F. C. Watriss 

M. Korostovitz Mr. Hart Lyman 

Mr. J. Henry Harper Mr. Don C. Seitz 
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Major Frederic T. Leigh 
Mr. William E. Corey 


Mr. Charles R. Miller 





We have received the following circular letter with a request 
for publication: 


Mr. Bret Harte, the famous novelist whose works have given so 
much enjoyment in all English-speaking lands, died in very poor 
circumstances, leaving his daughter, Ernet, totally unprovided 
for. Miss Bret Harte finds the struggle for a livelihood very hard. 
Her health has broken down at a time when she has been striving 
to earn her living on the concert platform and the stage. It is 
thought that many in Great Britain and the United States who 
knew her father personally or who loved his books would be dis- 
posed to contribute a small sum—amounts of even 5s. would be 
exceedingly acceptable—in order that a fund may be raised which 
may permanently benefit Miss Erne Bret Harte. The following 
gentlemen have given their names to the committee as a guarantee 
of the genuineness of this appeal: 


Mr. Grorce Merepitu, O.M. 

Sir FranK BURNAND. 

Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

Mr. Hay CAINE. 

Sir GeorGE Newnes, Bart., M.P. 


Sir ArtHuR CoNAN DOYLE. 
Sir GitBertT PARKER, M.P. 
Mr. Greorce R. Sims. 

Mr. ANTHONY Hore HAWKINS. 
Mrs. H. BEERROHM TREE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the honorary secretary to the fund, 
Hh C. ALEXANDER of Holly Lodge, Upper Parkfields, Putney, 
HARTE was a genius, but not overkind to his family. If anybody 
wishing to contribute should find it more convenient to send the 
money to us, we will cheerfully forward it to the English treasurer. 
The object is worthy. 


In these piping days of agricultural prosperity, let us not for- 
get the fine old farmer’s toast not uncommonly printed on Eng- 
lish drinking-vessels in bygone years: 

* Let the wealthy and great 
Roll in splendor and state, 
I envy them not, I declare it, 
I eat my own lamb, 
My chickens and ham, 
I shear my own fleece and I wear it. 
I have lawns, I have bowers, 
I have fruits, 1 have flowers, 
The lark is my morning alarmer; 
So my jolly boys now, 
Here’s God speed the plough, 
Long life and success to the farmer.” 















































































































The Official Narrative of the Peace 





Conference 





By E. J. Dilion 


HE story of the Peace Conference of Portsmouth has not 

yet been written, nor can it be given to the world in all 

its details for some time to come. When the narrative 

is offered to the world it will probably be found that 

the essential features of the conference remain un- 
changed: the colors may be heightened and probably the num- 
ber of the dramatis personw increased. For the present, however, 
the American public will be glad to learn how the work was be- 
gun and progressed down to the great climax of Tuesday. The 
following statement, being compiled from official sources, is 
authentic: 

The Conference of Portsmouth, convoked by the President of 
the United States of America, had for its object to elaborate the 
conditions under which Russia and Japan might come to an un- 
derstanding and terminate the war. 

Contrary to the custom established in the conduct of interna- 
tional relations, Japan did not acquaint Russia in advance with 
the conditions which she deemed ‘necessary to propose, or, at all 
events, with the essential points of those conditions. It was only 
at the conference itself that the representatives of Russia had 
cognizance of Japan’s intentions. 

The fact that the Tsar of Russia consented to send his pleni- 
potentiaries to the conference under such conditions constitutes 
the best evidence of his sincere desire to put forth all his efforts 
to restore peace, as well as of his sentiments of respect and sym- 
pathy for the President of the United States, who took the initia- 
tive in this humanitarian work. 

At the sitting of the 10th of August the plenipotentiaries of 
Japan presented their offer, which was embodied in twelve arti- 
cles. This offer, which afterwards became the subject of nego- 
tiations at the conference, was couched in the following terms: 

1. Russia, acknowledging that Japan possesses in Korea para- 
mount political, military, and economical interests, to engage not 
to obstruct or interfere with any measures of guidance, pro- 
tection, and control which Japan finds it necessary to take in 
Korea. 

2. Engagement on the part of Russia to completely evacuate 
Manchuria within a period to be specified, and to relinquish all 
territorial advantages and all preferential and exclusive con- 
cessions and franchises in that region in impairment of Chinese 
sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity. 

3. Japan to engage to restore to China, subject to the guarantee 
of reform and improved administration, all those portions of 
Manchuria which are in her occupation saving only the regions 
affected by the lease of the Liao-tung Peninsula. 

4. Japan and Russia reciprocally to engage not to obstruct any 
general measures common to all countries which China may take 
for the development of the commerce and industries of Manchuria. 

5. Sakhalin and all islands appertaining thereto and all public 
works and properties to be ceded to Japan. 

6. The iease of Port Arthur, Talien, and adjacent territory and 
territorial waters, together with all rights, privileges, concessions, 
and franchises acquired by Russia from China, in connection with 
or as a part of such lease and all public works and properties to 
be transferred and assigned to Japan. 

7. Russia to assign and transfer to Japan, free of all claims and 
encumbrances, the railway between Harbin and Port Arthur and 
all its branches, together with all rights, privileges, and proper- 
ties appertaining thereto, and all coal-mines belonging to or work- 
ed for the benefit of the railway. 

8. Russia to retain and work the Trans-Manchurian Railway, 
subject to the terms and conditions of the concession under which 
it is constructed, and subject also to the condition that it is to 
be employed exclusively for commercial and industrial purposes. 

9. Russia to reimburse to Japan the actual expenses of the 
war. The amount as well as the time and manner of such reim- 
bursement to be agreed upon. 

10. All Russian ships of war which, in consequence of damage 
received in battle, sought asylum in neutral ports and were there 
interned, to be surrendered to Japan as lawful prizes. 

11. Russia to engage to limit her naval strength in the waters 
of the Extreme East. 

12. Russia to grant to Japanese subjects full fishery rights 
along the coast and in the bays, harbors, inlets, and rivers of her 
possessions in the Japan, Okhotsk, and Bering seas. 

Two days after the sitting of the 12th of August, the pleni- 
potentiaries of Russia presented to the plenipotentiaries of Japan 
their reply in writing, article by article, to Japan’s offer. 

In this reply, the plenipotentiaries of Russia, actuated by a 
most sincere spirit of conciliation, gave their consent to all the 
Japanese demands respecting Korea, Manchuria, the railway, the 
coasts of Siberia, ete., ete., in so far as they were compatible with 
the national dignity. But they never neglected to safeguard the 
principles of the sovereignty of Korea and of China, or the inter- 
ests of individuals of those countries, which were entirely neg- 
lected in the Japanese offer. The terms of the Russian reply 
were as follows: 

1. The first article raises no objections. The imperial govern- 
ment recognizing that Japan possesses in Korea preponderating 
interests—political, military, and economical—is ready to under- 
take not to obstruct or meddle in anything that concerns the 
measures of guidance, protection, and control which Japan may 
deem necessary to take in Korea. It is superfluous to say that 
Russia and Russian subjects will enjoy all rights which belong 
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or shall belong to other foreign powers and their subjects. It is 
likewise understood that the execution of the measures aforesaid 
shall not infringe upon the sovereign rights of the Emperor of 
Korea. With regard to the military measures in particular, Japan, 
in order to remove all cause for misunderstanding, will refrain 
from taking any steps calculated to jeopardize the security of Rus- 
sian territory contiguous to Korea. 

2. The imperial government is ready to accept the ‘first part of 
this article, and is disposed to cause Manchuria to be vacated by 
its troops simultaneously with the vacation thereof by Japanese 
troops: the details and terms of evacuation to be determined 
later on. With regard to the last part of this article, the im- 
perial government is ready to declare that it has no claim to ter- 
ritorial privileges, concessions, or exclusive facilities of a nature 
to threaten the sovereign rights of the Emperor of China, and 
which would be incompatible with the principle of the equality 
of rights. 

3. The imperial government is ready to accept this clause, but 
it is self-evident that Russia and Russian subjects in those parts 
of Manchuria will preserve all the rights which belong or shall 
hereafter belong to other foreign powers and their subjects. With 
regard to the districts over which the lease of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula extends, Russia is disposed to cede to Japan her rights 
to the district in question. Still bearing in mind the sovereign 
rights of China to those districts and also the treaties concluded 
on this subject with the Chinese government, a cession of this 
kind could not be accomplished otherwise than in virtue of an 
understanding with China. 

4. In fully consenting to the principle set forth in this clause, 
the imperial government declares that if this stipulation had not 
been inserted in the conditions proposed by Japan, Russia would 
have considered it her duty to propose it herself. 

5. The ancient rights of Russia to the island of Sakhalin al- 
ready existed at a period when Japan did not possess, or, at any 
rate, did not exercise, any rights of property over the larger part 
of this island. On the other hand, Sakhalin is but the natural 
continuation of Russian possessions in Asia, inasmuch as_ this 
island is divided from the continent by very shallow straits seven 
versts broad. In virtue of these considerations Russia is unable 
to consent to the cession of the island. She is, however, at the 
same time entirely disposed to concede to Japan the right of ex- 
ploiting largely the maritime fisheries and other commercial en- 
terprises on this island. The conditions of such exploitation 
would form the subject of a special arrangement. 

6. The imperial government will have no objection to this 
clause, but in view of the sovereign rights of China to the ter- 
ritories therein enumerated, Russia could not concede her rights 
to Japan without a preliminary agreement with China. It is need- 
less to point out that the rights of private individuals through- 
out the region over which the lease concluded by Russia and 
Japan extends must remain intact. 

7. The imperial government accepts this clause in principle on 
condition, however, that they shall not abandon more than that 
part of the railway which is actually occupied de facto by the 
Japanese troops. The terminus of the branch to be ceded under 
these conditions shall be determined by agreement. It is, however, 
indispensable to bear in mind that it was to a private company 
that the cession to build and exploit the line was granted by 
China, who preserves her sovereign rights over it, and that the 
military occupation must not encroach in any way upon the rights 
of this company. The imperial government is ready to take upon 
itself. to come to an understanding with the said company by 
authorizing the government of China to exercise at present the 
right of repurchasing the line in question. The premium of the 
repurchase due to the company would be ceded to Japan. In 
virtue of Paragraph 2 of the charter of the 8th of September, 1896, 
ceding to the Russo-Chinese Bank the construction of the railway 
the charter which was confirmed by the convention of the 24th of 
June, 1898, for the construction of the South Manchurian branch 
—the Chinese government has the right of repurchasing the line 
after the expiry of the term of thirty-six years following the day 
on which the line was completed and opened. 

8. This clause will give rise to no objections. In everything 
concerning the exploitation of the main line of Manchuria, as 
well as that part of the South Manchurian branch which will re- 
main in its possession, the railway company will conform strictly 
to the terms of the charter of cession on the 8th of September, 
of which Paragraph 8 stipulates that the Russian troops, as well 
as the war material which may be transported on the line, will 
not be subject to delays in China. 

9. Russia is unable to consent to the stipulations of this clause. 
None but vanquished countries reimburse war costs. And Russia 
is not vanquished. No country could acknowledge itself van- 
quished whose territory has scarcely been attacked by the enemy. 
Even if Japan had taken possession of the entire maritime prov- 
ince of the Amur, Russia’s vital forces would have been nowise 
affected thereby, and she would still go on with the struggle. 
Only if the victorious Japanese armies had invaded the interior 
of Russia could the nation understand the raising of the ques- 
tion of repaying the war costs. The plenipotentiaries of Russia 
deem it their duty to draw the attention of the plenipotentiaries 
of Japan to the fact that even at the Congress of Paris, which 
met after the capture of Sebastopol, the allies did not deem it 
possible to moot the question of reimbursing the expenses of the 
campaign. War costs are repaid only by countries devoid of the 




















means of carrying on the war; and that is by no means the case 
with Russia. Still, while refusing the war costs, the imperial gov- 
ernment considers it fair to remunerate Japan for those expenses 
which she may have incurred not for the war itself or to the 
detriment of Russia, but for the welfare of those Russians who suf- 
fered by the war, such as the expenses incurred for the main-< 
tenance of the war prisoners, for the care of the sick, and others. 

10. Russia is unable to consent to this demand. It is difficult 
to find in the course of international relations precedents cal- 
culated to warrant such a claim. Moreover, this demand is out 
of keeping with the pacific intentions which ought to animate the 
two negotiating parties. The material advantages which would 
accrue to Japan if the Russian ships now in neutral ports were 
handed over to her would be comparatively very small; whereas to 
consent to such a clause would be incompatible with the dig- 
nity of Russia. 

11. Russia could not consent to any such obligation imposed 
by a foreign power, because it would be incompatible with her 
dignity. Still, the imperial government would consider itself able 
to declare that it has no intention in the near future of keeping 
in the Pacific waters considerable naval forces. 

12. Russia is ready to come to an understanding with Japan 
for the purpose of ceding to Japanese subjects fishing rights on 
the coasts of the Sea of Japan, of Okhotsk, and of Bering. These 
rights, however, could not be extended beyond the coasts of the seas 
themselves; they would not extend to the bays and rivers. It is 
needless to say that all rights in this region already belonging to 
Russian or foreign subjects would have to remain in force. 

In the negotiations which followed this exchange of notes the 
plenipotentiaries of Russia upheld the same principles as_ those 
which they had formulated in their reply. At the sitting of the 
12th of August, during the discussion on the affairs of Korea, the 
plenipotentiaries of Russia consented to entire liberty of action 
on the part of Japan in that country, but they formally main- 
tained the principle of the sovereignty of the Emperor of Korea, 
and laid it down that it was impossible for Russia to sign in any 
treaty with Japan the annihilation of that sovereignty. The pleni- 
potentiaries of Japan replied that they, on their part, were unable 
to admit in a treaty the clause respecting the independence of 
Korea, because de facto this independence no longer existed in all 
its plenitude. 

After a discussion, which was very firm on each side, the pleni- 
potentiaries of Russia saw themselves constrained to consent to 
have the clause respecting the sovereignty of Korea excluded 
from the text of the first article, but they insisted that the fol- 
lowing declaration should be recorded in the protocol: “The pleni- 
potentiaries of Japan declare that it is understood that the measures 
which Japan may deem it necessary to take in Korea in the future 
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and which infringe the sovereignty of that country will be taken 
in agreement with the government of Korea. 

Over and above this the plenipotentiaries of Russia drew the 
attention of the conference to two points essential to the restora- 
tion of the normal order of things in Korea which had been 
omitted in the text proposed by Japan, to wit: 1. The rights of 
individuals — Russian subjects—in Korea. 2. An arrangement 
about the Russo-Korean frontier which would remove every menace 
to the security of the contiguous territories. 

Special clauses were inserted for this purpose in Clause 1 on 
the initiative of the Russian plenipotentiaries. The text of the 
first article was definitely fixed in the following wording: “ The 
imperial government of Russia, acknowledging that Japan _pos- 
sesses in Korea paramount political, military, and economical in- 
terests, engages not to obstruct or interfere with any measure of 
guidance, protection, or control which Japan may find it neces- 
sary to take in Korea. It is understood that Russian subjects 
in Korea will be treated exactly in the same manner as sub- 
jects of other foreign countries, to wit: that they will be placed 
on the same footing as the subjects of the most-favored nation. 
It is likewise agreed, that in order to avoid all cause of misun- 
derstanding, Russia and Japan shal! abstain on the Korean frontier 
from every military measure which may jeopardize the security of 
Russian or Korean territory.” 

In the course of the discussion on Article 3, concerning the 
evacuation of Manchuria, the plenipotentiaries of Russia drew the 
attention of the conference to two points which, in their opinion, 
seemed .deserving of mention: 

1. In demanding the evacuation of Manchuria by Russian troops 
the Japanese draft had entirely omitted to mention an analogous 
undertaking for the Japanese troops; now the evacuation of the 
northern part of this country without a simultaneous and anal- 
ogous evacuation of the southern part would render this measure 
incomplete, and would not serve to restore in this province the 
sovereignty of China. For these reasons the plenipotentiaries 
of Russia insisted that Clause 2 should be drawn up in the sense 
of entire reciprocity, and that the undertaking to evacuate Man- 
churia should be obligatory upon the two contracting parties. 

2. The article in question, in its first Japanese wording, de- 
manded that Russia should relinquish “all territorial advantages 
and all preferential and exclusive cessions and franchises in that 
region in impairment of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with 
the sr of equal opportunity.” 

The exchange of opinions which took place on this subject at the 
sitting of the 14th of August soon showed that it was merely a 
misunderstanding, and that at bottom Russia did not now claim 
and never had claimed to possess rights or privileges which could 
not be obtained equally by others. M. Witt¢, who is thoroughly 
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acquainted with the situation in Manchuria, having been the Rus- 
sian Minister of Finance during the completing of the railway, 
unfolded to the conference the true situation, with many details 
and incontestable proofs. The gist of the ideas which he put for- 
ward on the subject is as follows: No right acquired conformably 
to the laws, within determined limits and without disqualifying 
others from acquiring similar advantages, can be regarded as a 
privilege or monopoly. All such rights must be recognized as 
legal and unquestionable. Now Russia never made any restriction, 
either for her own subjects or for foreigners, as to the acquisi- 
tion of similar rights in Manchuria, and she holds that all rights 
which exist already shall be upheld, but Russia has never put for- 
ward, supported, or sanctioned exclusive rights which correspond 
to the idea of a monopoly or privilege, and would constitute an 
infringement of the sovereignty of China. With regard to the 
cession of the East Chinese Railway, it was bestowed by China 
herself in virtue of a treaty, and no paragraph of this cession 
contains an encroachment upon the right of another person or 
company to acquire the same concessions in Manchuria. 

In order to give proof of the perfect good faith of their ex- 
planations, the plenipotentiaries of Russia consented to insert 
them in the form ef a special declaration in the text of Article 2, 
which was definitely worded as follows: Russia and Japan mutually 
engage to evacuate Manchuria completely and simultaneously— 
with the exception of the territory over which the lease of Liao- 
tung Peninsula extends—conformably to the terms of an addi- 
tional article; and, secondly, to restore entirely and completely 
to the exclusive domination of China all parts of Manchuria which 
are now occupied by Russian or Japanese troops, or which are 
under their control, with the exception of the territory mentioned 
above. The imperial government of Russia declares that it does 
not possess any Manchurian territorial advantages or preferential 
and exclusive concessions or privileges of a nature te impair the 
sovereignty of China or incompatible with the principle of equal 
opportunity. 

Further, the following declaration was inserted in the protocol: 
the plenipotentiaries of Russia and Japan, with the object of re- 
moving ali cause for misunderstanding in the future, hereby de- 
clare that the concession for the building and exploitation of the 
East Chinese Railway in Manchuria is not incompatible with the 
principle of the open door and of equal treatment, and that with- 
in the limits of the territory acquired in virtue of this concession 
the subjects of his Majesty the Emperor of Japan, as well as the 
subjects of other foreign powers, will enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as those of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 

_ When the text of Clause 2 was fixed in the above terms, it was 

agreed to strike out Article 3, inasmuch as Japan’s engagement 
to transfer to China the parts of Manchuria occupied by the Japa- 
nese troops, which forms the object of that article, had already 
been embodied in the preceding clause. 
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Clause 4, which formulates a mutual acknowledgment on the 
part of Russia and Japan to maintain the principle of the open 
door in Manchuria, was accepted by the plenipotentiaries of Rus- 
sia without objection. Not only did they accept it without demur, 
but they also pointed out in this connection that if the under- 
taking in question had not been inserted in the articles proposed 
by Japan, Russia would have considered it her duty to propose 
it herself. Moreover, in order to impart to the principle of the 
open door the greatest possible extension, the plenipotentiaries 
of Russia proposed that it should be extended to the entire pen- 
insula of Liao-tung, including the territory ceded on lease. The 
plenipotentiaries of Japan did not agree to this proposition. 
After having exchanged views on this subject at the sitting of 
the 15th of August, they consented merely to record in the pro- 
tocol Japan’s undertaking “to keep Port Dalny open to foreign 
commerce in the same conditions in which it was during Russian 
administration.” 

With those reservations the text of Clause 4 was accepted with- 
out change in its first wording as proposed to Japan. 

Article 5 dealt with the island of Sakhalin, and gave rise to 
very protracted and very serious discussions. The plenipoten- 
tiaries of Russia categorically declared that Russia could not con- 
sent to the cession to Japan of the island of Sakhalin. And in 
support of their decision they brought forward the following con- 
siderations: 

Russia is ready to make all concessions which are compatible 
with her national dignity. The proof of this lies in the con- 
cessions already made at this very conference on questions in- 
volving matter of much greater material importance. But the 
cession of a territorial right acquired in virtue of a treaty recog- 
nized by Japan and by the entire universe, of a territory, too, 
which formed an integral part of the empire during a period of 
more than thirty years, would constitute an act of which Russia 
in the present condition of things is not compelled to consent. 
In reply to the argument in support of the historic rights of 
Japan based upon the first discovery, M. Witté pleaded the occupa- 
tion of the island by Muravieff in 1851 and the treaty of 1875 
as the only historic facts, which created a legal title for Russia. 
Russia recognized the economic interests of the Japanese in the 
south of Sakhalin, where they have fisheries, but the usufruct of 
those fisheries does not necessitate the political possession of the 
island. The present war has sufliciently shown that Russia has 
never had the intention of making Sakhalin a basis of aggression 
against Japan. At the same time, however, Sakhalin possesses 
a great defensive value to Siberia. “It is the sentinel at our 
gate.” M. Witté said, “and possibly it is that circumstance which 
tempts Japan: she herself would like to be the sentinel at her 
neighbor’s gate.” As to the popular sentiment in Japan, -con- 
cerning the annexation of the island, it is not very serious. Down 
to 1851 nobody in Japan dreamt of Sakhalin. It was only the 




















occupation of this island by Muravieff which drew the attention 
of the Japanese to it, suggesting to them the idea that Sakhalin 
must possess some importance, seeing that the Russians deemed 
it useful to annex it. Secondly, popular sentiment in Japan 
can only be based on a feeling of regret at not having annexed 
the island when that was possible, whereas in Russia it is regret 
at losing an integral part of the Russian Empire. As for the 
occupation of the island by Japan on the eve of the opening of 
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the Peace Conference, Russia cannot regard that as other than an 
overt act, which does not create a legal title. 

The plenipotentiarics having been unable to come to an agree- 
ment on the subject of Sakhalin, it was decided at the sitting of 
the 15th of August to record this divergence, and to pass on to 
the discussion of the following article. 

The remainder of the negotiations are matter of common knowl- 
edge. 


What the Peace of Portsmouth means to Russia 
By E. J. Dillon 


ELDOM in the world’s history has a sanguinary war been 
followed by a peace which provoked such intense dissatis- 
faction in the countries of both belligerents as the Peace 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. In Russia the news of 
it was received with an outburst of indignation by the 

army, with sharp criticism by the patriotic press, with sullen 
discontent by the government, and with stolid silence by the bulk 
of the people. The “ yellowskins,” until recently despised and 
still hated, had wou all along the line, people said. The one 
great tradition which almost every one of the Tsar’s subjects 
could understand and in which nearly all implicitly believed, 
that no territory over which the Russian flag once floated would 
ever be ceded to a foreigner, had been needlessly departed from. 
Sakhalin was to be shared with the barbarian; a portion of the 
Eastern Chinese Railway, which had been built with the hard- 
earned money of the peasants, was to be handed over to Japan; 
Dalny, the city created by millions of rubles taken trom the pov- 
erty-stricken centre of Russia, is to be henceforward a town of 
Greater Japan; while Korea, once protected by the Tsar, is be- 
come to the Mikado what Egypt is to the British crown. Truly 
a national humiliation, men murmured. “Shall we order St. 
Petersburg to arrange illuminations and rejoice at the peace?” 
the police asked General Trepoff. ‘‘ Rejoice, indeed!” he answer- 
ed, with bitterness. ‘“ Rejoice, at that peace? Never!” 

And yet it would be a serious mistake to imagine that Rus- 
sia’s dissatisfaction was the result of real losses inflicted by the 
peace terms. It is not. Russia loses scarcely anything by the 
treaty, while Japan gains much, just as the United States won 
largely by the war of 1899, while Spain’s apparent losses were 
really gains in disguise. And, what is more, many thoughtful 
Russians are aware of the fact. 

The truth is that the feeling of disappointment aroused in 
St. Petersburg by the unexpected news of peace was largely caused 
by the sudden transition from a lively hope of future victory in 
Manchuria to the dead certainty that defeat was to be the con- 
clusion of the chapter. Russia had no belief in peace, was, in 
fact, quite certain that the negotiations must fail and the war 
be carried on to the end, and she had reason to anticipate that 
the end of the campaign would be very different from the be- 
ginning. Troops had poured into Manchuria by tens of thou- 
sands; heavy guns had been transported thither by the score; 
positions were well chosen, well fortified, well defended; pro- 
visions were laid in abundantly, and everything done that Linie- 
vich and his staff could imagine in order to put a barrier in 
Oyama’s triumphal way and turn the tide of victory. Linievich 
himself is a better soldier, and despite his very limited capaci- 
ties and education, a better strategist than Kuropatkin. He pos- 
sesses a richer layer of mother wit, which is more serviceable in 
the field than mere book learning, however correct; and, what is 
more, he can play the game out to the very last move without 
losing his head. And Linievich, as well as his comrades, had 
assured the Tsar that victory lay, so to say, in the hollow of 
their hands, and they besought him to treat the Japanese as 
enemies for another six months and not to offer them prematurely 
Russia’s friendship. The Tsar believed, the court believed, the 
army believed the commander-in-chief; and a large section of 
the people consequently rejoiced at the thought of the good time 
that was coming. And then one afternoon they were told that 
it would not come at all. Jnde irae. 

Such is the origin of Russia’s dissatisfaction, which, however, 
is now rapidly disappearing. How it came about is an intensely 
interesting story which cannot be fully told, and can at most be 
outlined here. For it is the story of the drama played at Ports- 
mouth, with the leading motives of the dramatis persone re- 
vealed. In the fulness of time it will be written, and the evi- 
dence which is also forthcoming will be thoroughly sifted and 
weighed. Meanwhile only momentary glimpses can be obtained 
of what went on behind the scenes. 

Briefly put, neither the Russians nor the Japanese government 
wanted to end the war, because each one hoped that a few months’ 
more fighting would establish a claim for much better peace terms, 
and neither was minded to forfeit a chance which might never 
be offered again. From the very outset, therefore, the peace 
prospects were almost hopeless. But Sergius Witté completed 
the good work begun by Theodore Roosevelt, the first step, 
which cost a great deal, being quickly followed by the second, 
which cost much more. Sent thither by the bureaucracy ostensi- 
bly to make peace, but in reality to ruin his career forever, Witté 
fulfilled his mission at the very moment when the news of his 
failure, actually written, was about to be cabled home. The 
bureaucracy, believing that everything would end in smoke, was 
solicitous only that the world: should be lenient to Russia when 
distributing blame among the peacebreakers. Then they could 
turn to the Russian people and say: “ Behold, we wanted peace, 
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but the Japanese were determined to humble our nation. We 
made sacrifices, but they wanted to dishonor us. The apostle of 
peace, Witté, has tried to come to a settlement with them, but 
even he has failed utterly. Now strike for your homes and your 
altars, your Tsar and your God.” 

That was the leading idea of bureaucratic Russia; but there’ 
was no one to carry it out. Witté, who will not be trammelled 
by a bureaucrat’s instructions, but acts always on the inspira- 
tion of the moment, formed his own plan of campaign, and this 


is how it worked out. He began by predicting failure. ‘“ The 
war party in both countries is-still too strong,” he said, “ and 


the time chosen for the conference is“ unseasonable. Six months 
later it might be successful: to-day it is hopeless, because the 
temper of each nation is bellicose.”~ And this he repeated private- 
ly and _publicly, in season and out of season, to journalists, to 
Japanese envoys, to his own government. “And as every one be- 
lieved him, the ground was prepared for action. 

The Russian bureaucracy, firmly convinced that the negotia- 
tions would be fruitless, saw no harm in allowing Witté.to make 
such concessions as he thought fit. ‘‘ What does it matter?” offi- 
cials said. “once the war will be resumed. The further we go 
in that direction, the better, for we can then say to the world, 
‘ All this we have done for peace sake.’ The war in its second 
stage is none of our doing.” And as- Korea, Liao-tung, part of 
the Eastern Chinese Railway were successively signed away, the 
authorities at home smiled grimly, speaking like the self-satis- 
fied pharisee in the gospel. It was a game of peacemaking on 
the cheap that they all appeared to be playing. President Roose- 
velt, also convinced that peace was growing less and less likely, 
set more and more of his marvellous energy free, first assailing 
the Tsar till he and Witté got the half of Sakhalin thrown into 
the Russian scale, and then battering the Mikado until the 
psychological moment came of the “Great Surrender.” For the 
Japanese were also made by Witté to feel that they were going 
through a set of mere formalities, which meant really nothing, 
inasmuch as the envoys of both countries would return home 
without a treaty of peace. He convinced them that Russia 
wanted war, not peace, and that she would give way not only 
willingly, but gladly, on several points and then suddenly pull up. 

And fearing they might be blamed by the whole civilized world 
for entering upon a sanguinary war merely in order to collect 
a disputed debt, Japan hesitated, pondered, and then, under the 
enormous pressure exerted by Roosevelt, yielded. When abandon- 
ing the southern half of Sakhalin, the Russian bureaucracy never 
for a moment believed that the island would ever really come 
under the joint sway of the two powers. They fancied that 
Japan’s irreducible minimum was in reality irreducible, and they 
knew that they, for their part, would not pay a cent. Obviously, 
then, they had the matter in their own hands, and could break 
off negotiations at any moment. 

And at last the hour struck. The half of Sakhalin had been 
abandoned, not without persuasion, not without pressure, not 
without certain misgivings that the jest might suddenly become, 
earnest. But as it had been offered it could not now be with- 
drawn. Happily, however, the Japanese minimum was still irre- 
ducible, and Russia’s resolve to pay nothing was indeed final. 
3ut when the rupture should have come, the sitting was _post- 
poned at the request of the Japanese. Baron Komura was under- 
stood to be consulting, and President Roosevelt adjuring, the gov- 
ernment of Tokio. The silence, however, was ominous. The 
Mikado might be wavering; and then? A new adjournment 
was talked of. The Russian bureaucracy grew restive, appre- 
hensive lest the Emperor of Japan might, by an act of wise re- 
nunciation, cause the unforeseen to happen, and the cession of 
half of Sakhalin might become an accomplished fact. On the eve 
of the historic 29th of August Sergius Witté received a visit 
from one of the secretaries of the Japanese mission, informing 
him that instructions had at last come from Tokio, and that the 
sitting might begin at 9.30 a.m., instead of 3 pP.m., of the fol- 
lowing day. 

That very night, however, the plot thickened still more. Witté 
received an urgent cablegram from St. Petersburg of the highest 
importance. Report said that it was an order to hurry things 
to a close without delay. ‘Tuesday must bring peace or war. The 
issues were simple, and the decision must therefcre be swift. 
Put an end to the negotiations! But how? By a rupture or 
an ultimatum? Witté chose the ultimatum, and first made it 
known in a private conversation of an hour’s duration with 
Baron Komura before the sitting began. Then came the tug of 
war. But there were no new proposals. Japan’s money claim was 
refused point-blank by Witté, who asked the other side to accept 
his terms or to refuse them. “Is it to be peace, gentlemen, or 
war? Russia asks the question; not I. The answer rests with 

(Continued on page 1351.) 
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A Captured Floating Mine 


A LEGACY OF THE WAR 


During the past few months many of the merchant vessels sailing from Chinese and Japanese ports have been equipped 
with guns for the purpose of destroying floating mines. The first illustration shows one of the mines at the moment of ex- 
plosion in the Yellow Sea. The second illustration pictures the floating mine as it appears when out of water. From the 
apertures at the top glass tubes protrude; contact with a vessel snaps one of them, and the explosion follows 
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“The Chip,’ Winner of the Gold Challenge Cup of the American Power-boat Association 





























The “ Panhard I1.,’ Winner of the Thirty-mile Free-for-all Race 
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The “Shooting Star I1.,” Winner of the Silver Cup for the fastest Average Time made in the Challenge Cup Races 


MOTOR-BOAT RACING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 


The final heat of the thirty-mile race for the Gold Challenge Cup of the American Power-boat Association, which took place 
on Chippewa Bay, August 26, was won by “The Chip,” owned by Mr. J. H. Wainwright, of Philadelphia, and representing 
the Chippewa Yacht Club. “The Chip,” which won the two previous heats of the event, defeated the “Invlese,” of the 
Riverton Yacht Club, by barely two seconds. In the thirty-mile free-for-all race, held at Alexandria Bay on August 28, 
under the auspices of the St. Lawrence Yacht Club, the “ Panhard II.,’ owned by Mr. André Manasset, of New York, was 
victorious. The cup offered by Commodore Bourne, of the New York Yacht Club, for the boat making the fastest average 
time during the three heats of the Challenge Cup races, was won by “Shooting Star IT.,” owned by Mr. H. A. Lozier, Jr., 
of New York, for an average speed of twenty-four miles an hour over the thirty-mile course 

Photographs taken fo- ‘* Harper's Weekly"’ by E. Levick 
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Tolstoi 





‘ 


and the Russian Parliament 


; By Charles Johnston 


winter we have had to spend 





ET us hope that, for once in 
his life,Count Tolstoi 
will stop grumbling and 
have a spell of genuine 
cheerfulness. Such a 
lover of peace should get some 
joy from the splendid peace 
that his country has just con- 
cluded. Even he may at last 
see some profit in the efforts of 
the “ intellectuals,” for, at any 
rate, the peasants will not be 
torn from their farms to per- 
ish in the Manchurian wilds. 
But Tolstoi will doubtless lose 
little time in detecting the rift 
in the lute, the fly in the oint- 
ment, and will lift up his voice 
and weep, after the manner of 
the prophet Jeremiah, his great 
exemplar. It takes a good deal 
to cheer the great Russian 
pessimist, and very little to set 
him off again. He is as petu- 
lant as a teething infant, and 
just as one thinks that he may 
perhaps have decided to “be 
good” for a spell, he breaks 
forth into a renewed wail of 
woe. 

Tolstoi imitates another of 
the Hebrew prophets, the wise 
man Daniel. We all remember 
that first orchestra, which was 
to celebrate the burning of the 
three Hebrew children: the oft- 
repeated flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music. That is exact- 
ly in Tolstoi’s style; each time 
the orchestra comes into the 
story he has to enumerate the 
whole list, and he does it with- 
out a smile, without realizing 
how exasperating he is. He 
always has such excellent in- 
tentions, and he is always so 
wrong-headed about them. That 
is the most exasperating thing 











eighteen rubles ($9) on flour, 
and we have only one bread- 
winner. I live alone with my 
daughter-in-law and four grand- 
children; my son is a janitor 
in the town!’ : 

“*Why doesn’t your son live 
at home?’ 

“*There’s nothing for him to 
do at home; what does our 
poor little bit of land amount 
to?y Just about enough to 
make rye-beer from!’ 

“A peasant went tramping 
along, thin and pale, his trous- 
ers bespattered with brick-clay. 

“*What are you going to do 
in town?’ [ asked him. 

“*~t am going to buy a 
horse; it’s time to begin 
ploughing, and [ haven't got 
one. But they say horses are 
dear!’ i 

“*What price do you want 
to pay?’ 

“*Well, that depends on 
how much I have!’ 

** How much have you?’ 

“*Tve scraped together fif- 
teen rubles ($7 50), but what 
can you buy nowadays for fif- 
teen rubles? 

'  “* Whose brick - field do you 
work in? asked another peas- 
ant, glancing at the first man’s 
breeches, bagged at the knees, 
and smeared with red clay. 

“* Komaroff’s; Ivan Kom- 
aroff’s.’ : 

“* And why have you made 
so little?’ 

“*Oh, { was 
half prouts!’ 

“*Two rubles a week, or 
even less. What can you do? 
Our meal did not last even till 
Christmas. We can’t buy as 
much as we need.’ 


working for 








about him, and one cannot read 
him without being tempted to 
swear and to reform in the 
same breath. His latest wail 
concerns the new Russian par- 
liament. The rest of the world has been feeling rather pleased 
about it; it withholds much, but then it grants much, and is 
the open door to more. It has its limitations, but it is a good be- 
ginning, and will train both people and government in sound 
principles, which may later be given wider scope. But Tolstoi 
has not a good word for it. He sees nothing good about it what- 
ever. He regards those who have won this great victory as mere 
fools, when they are not knaves, and he makes their work the 
pretext for a homily on the badness of the world. This parlia- 
ment, he says, is not genuinely national at all. It merely repre- 
sents the “so-called intellectuals,” to wit, the “ nobles, merchants, 
government officials, doctors, engineers, professors, teachers, artists, 
students, advocates,” enumerated in the style of the “ flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery,” in the Beok of Daniel. These people do not 
count. They are not workers. They are not “the people.” They 
are mere parasites, who live iniquitously by the work of other 
men’s hands. And not only do they not show gratitude to these 
men, they even look down on them, despise them, and hold them 
in slavery. 

Tolstoi does admit that the “ intellectuals” have substantial 
grievances. They “continually suffer from every kind of re- 
striction and coercion,on the part of the government, from arbi- 
trary exile, incarceration, prohibition of books, newspapers, unions, 
strikes,’—again a sentence like the Hebrew orchestra. They smart 
under these troubles, and seek to amend them by the foolish, weak, 
and inane expedient of popular government, but they do not un- 
derstand what they are doing, and not a particle of good can come 
from their efforts. 

What should be done about it? Tolstoi answers by painting a 
little picture, which is the most attractive thing in his jeremiad. 
and reminds us that he was once a great novelist. This is how he 
tells his tale: 

“The other day I was walking along the highroad to Tula. It 
was on the Saturday of Holy Week. The people were driving to 
the fair, in lines of carts: some of the cows were being conveyed 
in carts, so starved were they. A wrinkled old woman was lead- 
ing a lean, sickly cow. I knew the old woman, and asked why 
she was leading the cow. 

“*She is giving no miik,’ she answered, ‘so T must sell her and 
buy a new one in milk. Ill likely have to add ten rubles, but 1 
have only five. And where am I to get the money? During the 


A recent Portrait of Count Tolstoi 


“A little further on a young 
peasant was leading a young, 
sleek, well-fed horse to sell it 
at the fair. 

* © Nice horse of yours!’ Laid. 

** Couldn't be better!’ he replied, thinking that I wanted to buy. 
‘He ploughs well, and drives well!’ 

“* Then why do you sell it? 

*** Because I have no work for it to do. I can’t use it. I’ve 
only two allotments. I can manage them with one horse. I’ve 
kept them both over the winter, and sorry for it Lam! The beasts 
have eaten everything up, and we need money to pay the rent.’ 

“*Whom do you rent your land from? 

“* From Maria Ivanovna; thanks be to her for letting it to us. 
Otherwise it would have been the end of us!’ 

“* How much do you pay?’ 

“* Well, she skins us out of. fourteen rubles ($7); but where 
else can we go? So we have to take it.’ 

“A woman passed in a cart. She had a boy, who wore a little 
cap. She knew me, and so she clambered out of her cart, and 
offered to hire the boy to me as a farm-hand. He was quite a tiny 
fellow, with quick, intelligent eyes. 

“* He looks small, but he can do everything!’ she said. 

“* But why do you want to hire out such a small boy? 

“*Well, sir, it will be one mouth less to feed, anyway. I 
have four besides myself, and only one allotment. God knows, 
we’ve nothing left to eat. They ask for bread, and I have none 
to give them!’ ” 

That is really a very charming idyl, despite of the lugubrious- 
ness of the peasant women. That must be discounted. The Rus- 
sians take their pleasures sadly, and are rapidly displacing a 
small but eminent land as the’real ‘ distressful country.” Note, 
for instance, how the good Tolstoi makes a grievance of the fat 
horse, no less than of the lean cow. There is no pleasing him. 

How complete his disgust at the whole thing is we only realize 
when we read his reflections on these folk he has met on the 
Tula road. ‘‘ With whomsoever one talks, all complain of want, 
and all alike, from one side or another, come back to the sole 
reason: there is not enough bread, and there is’ not enough bread 
because there is no land.” Let us quote some stupid facts. Rus- 
sia hag an area of some eight million square miles, with a popu- 
lation of some one hundred and sixty millions. This give a half 
square mile to every man, woman, and child in Russia, or three 
hundred and twenty acres per head, including infants in arms. 
Yet Tolstoi says there is no land. 

Or let us leave out Siberia, Turkestan, and so forth, as weii as 
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Poland and Finland, and take European Russia alone. This gives 
us over a billion acres: Of this, four hundred million acres are 
State domains, or belong to the imperial family, while three hun- 
dred million acres belong to landlords. The rest, nearly four hun- 
dred million acres, belongs to the peasants. Of these, there may 
be some hundred million or less, which leaves about four acres 
per head, owned out and out, or about twenty-five acres per fam- 
ily. They can, further, rent about half as much again from the 
landlords. And this condition Tolstoi calls calamitous. Possibly 
poor farming, thriftlessness, an abnormal birth-rate of nearly 
fifty per thousand, and general backwardness have something to 
do with the results he deplores. We may, perhaps, get some light 
from the good woman quoted, who, when her cow went dry, sold 
it, and bought another. And she had sons and grandsons and 
must Jave known better. 

Tolstoi condemns the whole system of private ownership of 
land, which he says is the cause of all this evil. What he really 
means is not private ownership, but landlordism; and he would 
solve matters by expropriating the landlords and turning their 
land over to the tenants. This would, of course, give them ‘three 
times as much land. The population of Russia doubles in thirty- 
five years, so that in sixty years they would be just as badly off 
as before. But Tolstoi does not think of that. His business is 
to scold, not to reason. And this is how he scolds: the foolish 
intellectuals in Russia “ask for that same representative gov- 
ernment which has long existed in European and American states, 
but whose existence has not in the slightest contributed, and 
does not now contribute, not only to the solution, but even 
to the raising of that one landed problem which solves all dif- 
ficulties. 

If Russian political workers do speak about the abuse of land- 
ownership—which they for some reason call the agrarian ques- 
tion—probably thinking that this silly word will conceal the sub- 
stance of the matter—they speak of it, not in the sense that 
private landed property is an evil which should be abolished, but 
in the sense that it is necessary, in some way or other, by various 
patchings and palliatives, to hush up this essential, ancient, cruel, 
obvious, and crying injustice, which is awaiting its turn for abo- 
lition not only in Russia, but throughout the whole world.” 
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Very amusing is the perversity with which Tolstoi thinks every 
one a knave who disagrees with him. He refers to the Western 
“ intellectuals,” “with unawakened conscience, with electioneering 
campaigns, strife of parties, parliamentary debates, the establish- 
ment and overthrow of ministries, and every other kind of recrea- 
tion which they call science and art.” And the author of the 
modern Book of Lamentations winds up the matter thus: “ One 
need only know the life of the peasants in order that it may be- 
come quite clear that all such measures as the abolition of the 
censorship, arbitrary banishment, and so forth, which are being 
striven after by the pseudo-defenders of the people, even if real- 
ized, would form only the most insignificant drop in the ocean of 
that want from which the people are suffering. .. . Yet it is this 
Russian people that is invited by its fancied representatives and 
leaders to follow in the wake of the dying-out and entangled 
European and American nations, to become depraved, and to re- 
linquish its own calling as quickly as possible in order to become 
like Western nations in general. Astounding is the poverty of 
thought of these men, who do not think with their own minds, 
but only servilely repeat what is given forth by their European 
models, but still more astounding is their cruelty and the hard- 
ness of their hearts.” — 

One knows not’ what to say about a personality like this. He is 
interesting, he is impetuous, he is sincere, he means well. But 
he is more obstinate than a team of Missouri mules; he is nar- 
row, bigoted, self-willed; and, with all his talk of religion, he 
lacks common charity toward those who venture to differ from 
him in opinion. They are “ fools who servilely repeat the thoughts 
of othcrs, hard-hearted and cruel.” And, for the life of him, 
Tolstoi cannot see that, in pouring out this indiscriminate tor- 
rent of abuse, he is in any way sinning against the religion of 
love, which he makes such a profession of venerating. Nor, in 
his large uncharity, does he see that the divine purpose may have 
other uses for other classes besides the peasants; that man can- 
not live by bread alone; and that the classes he so deeply despises 
and so roundly abuses may, nevertheless, have laid up a finer har- 
vest of spiritual and moral wealth than the rye and wheat, the 
“calves, hens, horses, and cows” which his peasant friends were 
driving, so lugubriously, along the Tula road. 


Diplomacy and Journalism 


John Hay’s Attitude towards Newspaper Correspondents 


By Robert Martin Larner ’ 


ONOR and patriotism should be twin brothers in diplo- 
*macy and journalism. Such was the creed the late John 
Hay endeavored to teach by his successful administra- 
tion of our foreign affairs as Secretary of State and in 
his personal intercourse with the representatives of the 
leading newspapers of the world. 

Mr. Hay’s early literary instincts caused him to cultivate 
“moulders of public opinion,” as Washington correspondents and 
reditors of leading newspapers were called, when he entered official 
life at the national capital as private secretary to President Lin- 
coln. His relationship to newspaper men who deserved his con- 
fidence was one of the most agreeable chapters of his distinguished 
career. 

Mr. Hay recognized the power of an intelligent, patriotic, and 
conservative press. In dealing with national and international 
affairs, his general policy was to keep the “lid” on a _ lie 
and give truth time properly to adorn itself for travel. Ex- 
perience and common sense taught him that a false statement, 
clothed in sensational garments, often outfooted the most vigor- 
ous and sweeping denial of an original story. 

His wide experience in public affairs, both at home and abroad, 
together with an extraordinarily well-balanced judgment and a 
lovable personality, gave him an advantage over many who pre- 
ceded him as head of the Department of State. He was neither 
extravagant nor careless in the bestowad of his confidence, and 
newspaper men who enjoyed that distinction were thoroughly tested 
by him in his diplomatic way. Once a journalist broke faith with 
him, that man’s usefulness to his paper, so far as the State De- 
partment was concerned, was at an end. Mr. Hay often said 
he knew the mission of a newspaper man, and appreciated his am- 
bition and zeal to score what the fraternity calls a “ scoop.” When 
once he had passed successfully through the test and gained the 
Secretary’s confidence, he was never, with Mr. Hay’s knowledge, 
permitted to go astray as to the real news of the situation under 
consideration. Hay was not given to making extreme predictions 
or authorizing premature statements concerning pending negotia- 
tions of an uncertain character. 

One of the ties that bound Secretary Hay to his journalistic 
friends was an iron-clad understanding that he was not to be 
quoted except when he desired to have it known that the state- 
ment came from him. By this means he was able to assist the 
well-disposed newspapers to keep from sensationalism, and, at the 
same time, get the news when it was ripe for publication. In 
diplomatic affairs, it was argued that a premature statement of 
what was expected to be accomplished might defeat the object in 
view. 

It happens frequently that the news editor in the home office 
gets a tip from “our special European correspondent” of some 
impending diplomatic sensation. A “special commissioner,” a 
new title in journalism something above that of correspondent, is 
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hurried on to Washington to demand all the inside facts in the 
case from the Secretary of State. The “special commissioner ” 
may have a local reputation which earns him a large but not 
unwieldy salary, but he is practically unknown to the public of- 
ficials at Washington. The “ special commissioner ” may eventually 
reach the Secretary of State in his office, but when he attempts 
to sue for the latter’s confidence without being put to the 
usual test, he is forced to retire without a verification of his 
sensational “ tip,” or write a story different from what the facts 
justify. i 

Special correspondents often go to the President and members 
of his cabinet with telegrams of inquiry from the “ home office ” 
relative to subjects which it would be injudicious and detrimental 
to national or personal interests to discuss prematurely. It is 
not always possible to obtain replies satisfactory to the “ home 
office,” but to preserve his standing with the men who make the 
news at Washington, a reliable correspondent cannot break faith 
with those in authority, for the stock in trade of a successful 
Washington correspondent is his personal acquaintance with the 
news-making trust. 

Secretary Hay not only did effective work in elevating the 
standard of journalism throughout official circles, but he also en- 
couraged the representatives of foreign powers to cultivate personal 
relations with reliable newspaper men. Not many years ago it 
was almost an impossibility to induce the ambassadors and min- 
isters from foreign countries to discuss any subject with a news- 
paper man which might have an official flavor. But conditions 
have changed. Mr. Hay publicly and privately impressed upon 
members of the diplomatic corps his experience with reputable 
newspaper men, with the good results which followed. 

At a dinner of the Gridiron Club on one occasion there were 
present the ambassadors from England, France, Germany, and 
Mexico, and the ministers from Japan, China, and other foreign 
powers. In one of the club’s “ stunts,” a diplomatic question, then 
pending before the administration, and burlesqued in Gridiron 
style, called forth a happy rejoinder from Secretary Hay, who, 
with the President and other members of the cabinet, was a guest 
of the club. After “roasting” the Gridironers freely, Mr. Hay 
devoted a few minutes of serious talk to the subject of his rela- 
tionship to journalism, and his remarks made a lasting impression 
upon all who heard him, and especially upon the members of the 
diplomatic corps. 

The immediate predecessors of Mr. Hay in the State Department 
did not cultivate relations with correspondents to the same ex- 
tent. Each Secretary of State, from Blaine down to Hay, had a 
few personal friends among the corps of Washington correspondents, 
but the relationship was not of the same character that Mr. Hay 
inspired. For instance, the late James G. Blaine, brilliant and 
dashing statesman that he was, often permitted his personal 
(Continued on page 1357.) 
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PLANS FOR IMPROVING AND| BE 


In December, 1903, Mayor McClellan approved the appointment by the Board of Aldermen of a Commission to prepate play 

Mayor and the Board of Aldermen a report embodying an elaborate scheme for the city’s development, involving the le 
Numerous other matters essential to the project. An extra appropriation has been given to the Commission, and several ar 
the prosecution of the work, will probably be submitted to the Mayor at the end of the year. The drawings on this p@#ée show , 
for approaches to the East River and Manhattan bridges: (3) a panorama of upper Manhattan and the Bronx, looki#€ west, s 
Drive; (5) the proposed improvement of Battery Park, showing Union Ferry terminal and water-stairs for the reception offMistinguis 
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‘'REAUTIFYING NEW YORK 


spare plaijs for the improvement and beautifying of New York City. Last January the Commission presented to the 
ing the le ying out of parks, streets, and highways, the location of city buildings, improvement of water fronts, and 

The final report, embodying definite measures for 
pase show <- ) the proposed Subway loop terminal for the Blackwells Island Bridge; (2) a common plaza in Brooklyn 
igs west, sh owing improvements and extensions; (4) the proposed improvement of Seventy-second Street and Riverside 
offdistinguish ed guests; and (6) the proposed new West Side elevated roadway from Seventy-second Street to the Battery 


several ar. chitects of prominence are at work perfecting plans. 











SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Denis Asshlin, a confirmed gambler and spendthrift, dies of an acci- 
dent at his ancestral home in Ireland, leaving his two young daughters, 
Clodagh and Nance, under the guardianship of an old school friend of his, 
James Milbanke. Milbanke falls in love with Clodagh, and marries her. 
Four years later, Nance having been sent off to school, Milbanke takes 
Clodagh to Venice where he is to meet his business adviser Barnard for 
consultation. As they enter the hotel on the evening of their arrival, 
Clodagh is closely observed by two men sitting at the entrance. One of 
these men is Valentine Serracauld, a nephew of Lord Deerehurst. He is 
presented to Clodagh that evening by Barnard, who knew him at Eton, 
and during dinner Barnard suggests to Clodagh that she amuse herself 
while in Venice and meet new friends. Serracauld offers Lord Deere- 
hurst’s gondola for an evening’s excursion upon the canals, and Clodagh 
accepts. With Serracauld, Lord Deerehurst, and Barnard, Clodagh goes 
to Lady Frances Hope’s residence, the Palazzo Ugochini, and there, for 
the first time, sees play at roulette. Deerehurst plays for her and wins, 
but she protests at accepting the winnings. In the course of the evening, 
mention is made of a young Englishman named Sir Walter Gore, whom 
his acquaintances banteringly dub “ Sir Galahad,’’ and whose reputed 
characteristics arouse Clodagh’s interest. The next morning, while Clo- 
dagh is on the canal with Barnard, they see Sir Walter, who has just 
arrived in Venice. Clodagh meets him at Lady Frances’s on the night 
of his arrival, and is immediately attracted to him. But Gore, regard- 
ing her as a frivolous woman of fashion, holds aloof. Clodagh, in- 
censed by his coldness, recklessly encourages Deerehurst’s attentions. 
Later, left alone by Milbanke’s absence on one of his antiquarian expe- 
ditions, and angered by Gore’s apparent disapproval, she accepts an 
invitation to dine with Deerehurst, Serracauld, and Barnard at the ** Ab- 
bati,”’ a fashionable restaurant. After the dinner, at which Clodagh is 
induced by Lord Deerehurst to drink her first glass of champagne, the 
party go to Lady Frances Hope’s. Here Clodagh, spurred on by her 
resentment of Gore’s attitude, asks Deerehurst to teach her to play 
roulette. The next night she gambles recklessly, and loses all her 
money. After the play, she permits Deerehurst to renew his attentions 
to her, during which he kisses her hand. She accepts Gore’s offer to 
take her home in his gondola. During the trip Sir Walter tells her 
frankly that she is getting into bad company, and advises her to change 
her course. Clodagh, angered and humiliated, goes to her husband and 
entreats him to take her away from Venice.. Two years later she is in 
Florence, Milbanke having just died, leaving her two thousand pounds a 
year, with a thousand pounds in trust for Nance. She leaves Florence, 
determined to visit England, and on her way north stops at Paris. There 
she falls in with Lady Frances Hope, from whom she learns, to her 
astonishment, that Sir Walter Gore had spoken of the moral lecture 
which he had read to her in Venice. Lady Frances manages still further 
to poison Clodagh’s mind against Gore by telling her, with apparent 
reluctance, that Sir Walter considers her pretty and fascinating, but 
‘a little fool ” 





CHAPTER XXNI 
T was in the middle of February that Clodagh arrived in 
Paris on her journey heme; and it was the end of April be- 
fore that ardently planned return to England at last took 
place. 

On a fresh, showery April afternoon, when all London 
looked renewed and beautiful by soft air and fitful, brilliant sun- 
shine, she alighted from the train at Charing Cross. 

Her arrival in the lofty, unfamiliar station was very different 
from her arrival at the bustling, exciting Parisian terminus two 
months earlier. Then she had descended from her train with the 
rapidity of one who sees in the least promising object the hope— 
if not the certainty—of interest: now she left her carriage with 
the quiet indifference to outward circumstance that acquaintance 
with society teaches. Unconsciously she had learned to move as 
women of the world move—the women who know themselves pos- 
sessed of a certain value, and are faintly flattered, faintly amused, 
perhaps faintly wearied, by the knowledge. 

As she walked down the platform a momentary glimmering of 
disappointment crossed her face; and she turned to Simonetta, 
who had come hurrying towards her. 

“T thought Lady Frances would have met us,” she said. “ But 
I suppose she is waiting at the flat.” 

Simonetta looked up, solicitously, at her mistress. “ And the 
signora?” she hazarded. “She is not tired?” 

Clodagh smiled a little absently. 

“Oh no, Simonetta! You must not trouble about me. I have 
come home, vou know!” She gave a little laugh. “ But we must 
not delay,” she added. “ Have you the keys of all the boxes?” 

* Yes, signora.” 

“Then vou can see to the examining of the luggage. When 
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it is done, this perter will put you in a cab. I have given him 
the address.” 

* Yes, signora.” 

“Then I shall see you at the flat?” 

“ Yes, signora.” 

Clodagh smiled again; and, turning away from Simonetta, wend- 
ed her way through the crowd of passengers surrounded by eager 
relatives and friends. 

Reaching the courtyard of the station, she unostentatiously 
hailed a hansom, and, having given her new address to the cab- 
man, took her seat. A moment later the cab swung out into 
London; became one with the concourse of traffic that, in the sea- 
son, seems to overflow the streets. For the instant Clodagh felt 
herself merged in the teeming life, which the open doors of the 
vehicle permitted to approach so nearly; for the instant she stifled 
the sense of isolation that had been slowly gathering force, and 
with a fierce effort thrust it from her. And, Jeaning forward in 
her seat, she fixed her attention upon the passing scene. 

Across Trafalgar Square, up Waterloo Place, and into the traffic 
of Piccadilly, she was borne with exhilarating speed, the cabman 
avgiding with extreme dexterity the throng of carriages, motor- 
cars, and omnibuses that seemed momentarily to increase. To 
Clodagh, sitting rigidly attentive, the scene appeared like an im- 
pressive pageant—a pageant of magnificent wealth and abundant 
prosperity. A splendid, characteristic picture, in which the bud- 
ding English trees, the imposing English clubs, the gorgeous Eng- 
lish equipages, and the beautiful Englishwomen made up the back- 
ground and the central figures. It was the great procession of a 
life she had seen only in imagination; and as her curious eyes 
drank in its details she found herself almost mechanically re- 
peating in her mind the formula to which for the past two months 
she had clung with passionate persistence. 

“T will live! I will enjoy!” 

For the two months this had been her philosophy. Unconscious- 
ly, it had been her philosophy since the night in Paris, when, in 
one hour, her castle of imagination had fallen about her feet, and 
she had stood, as it were, houseless. In that brief space of time 
she had realized that she had been inhabiting a fool’s paradise. 
A fool’s paradise! The name had seemed curiously apt; and 
through the long, dark hours of that hateful night her cheeks 
had burned as she recalled how she had peopled her enchanted 
realm, while all the time its unconscious creator had forgotten 
its creation—or remembered it only as one self-righteous act among 
many. Lady Frances Hope was right! Deerehurst had _ been 
right! Barnard had been right! Ideals were a mistake—things 
made to be shatterea, as hopes were made to be broken! To live 
—to live fully, heedlessly, extravagantly—was the only wisdom. 
Gore had spoken truly! She had been a fool. She had been 
wrong in supposing that she had a debt to work off; on the 
contrary, life was her debtor. It was she who had a _ score 
against life! 

In this fever of mind she had written the letters that sent 
Nance on her interrupted journey to America; cancelled her in- 
vitation to her aunt and cousin to stay with her in England; and 
set her own feet on the road to the south. And in the weeks that 
followed the same fever had burned in her blood. During the 
preparations for the Riviera and during the journey to Nice she 
had been possessed by a frenzy of energy. She had craved for in- 
cessant action and excitement with a pertinacity that had seemed 
insatiable. 

And in the crowded Casino at Monte Carlo she ,had at last at- 
tained her object—she had at last succeeded in losing herself; 
there, day after day, night after night, she had sat in the stifling, 
scented atmosphere, listening to the incessant click of gold and 
silver, watching the artificial light glaring down upon the hideoug- 


ly artificial faces pressed in densely packed circles round the. tong s 
green tables. The place had fascinated her with its outward*itn- > 


mobility, its hidden sea of greedy passion. It was, she had fie?cely 
told herself, life! 

After six weeks Lady Frances Hope had announced her intention 
of returning home. But Clodagh had implored her to postpone her 
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departure for another week; and when she had laughingly declared 

the delay impossible, had announced her own determination to re- 

main on alone—a determination which no argument of her com- 
panion’s had been powerfui enough to alter. 

‘And uow, after nearly eight weeks spent between Monte: Carlo 
and Nice, she was returning to take up her residence in a London 
flat, chosen for her by Lady Frances Hope. 

Her brain felt feverishly active as the cab, having skirted the 
park railings from Hyde Park Corner to Knightsbridge, turned 
into the square courtyard belonging to the large, quiet building 
where she was to find her home. 

Descending quickly from the cab, she entered the big door- 
way and glanced curiously at her new surroundings. The vesti- 
bule was imposing, but a little lonely. And although the hall 
porter came almost immediately to her assistance, and listened 
attentively to the information that she was the new tenant of 
the second-floor flat, and that her maid and her luggage were fol- 
lowing in another cab, his impersonal air daunted her. She was 
annoyed—and almost frightened—by the sudden, poignant desire 
that assailed her to see even one familiar face. 

However, she listened in her own turn to the polite assurance 
that all was in readiness for her arrival; and in due course she 
passed sedately to the lift, and was borne upwards. 

As she stepped out upon the richly carpeted passage that led 
to her own door, she jooked round in the half-formed expectation 
that Lady Frances Hope might be awaiting her outside her own 
rooms; but almost at once she dismissed the idea. English peo- 
ple were not demonstrative! She would find Lady Frances wait- 
ing for her beside a cozy tea-table—or a bright fire! With the 
haste of anticipation she crossed the corridor, and pressed the 
bell of her hall door. 

There was a slight delay before the summons was answered; then 
the door was opened by a well-dressed, unemotional-looking maid. 

Cledagh stepped forward. 

“T am Mrs. Milbanke—your mistress,” she said, quickly. 

The woman looked at her with curiosity. 

“Will you kindly walk in, madam?” she said. “I hope you will 
find everything in order.” 

A chill—a chill that painfully suggested homesickness—fell 
upon Clodagh; but she thrust it resentfully aside and entered the 
pretty panelled hall of the flat. 

“Where is Lady Frances Hope?” she asked, pausing just inside 
the threshold. : 

The maid came forward respectfully, but without enthusiasm. 

‘Her ladyship has not been here to-day, madam. Can I attend 
to you, madam, until your maid arrives?” 

Clodagh stood very still. She was conscious of a horrible, in- 
ordinate disappointment; but 
aware that the servant’s eyes 
were still upon her, she rallied 
her self-control. 

“Thanks,” she — said. oom 
sha’n’t want anything but a cup 
of tea. Bring me some tea to 
my own room. Did Lady Frances 
Hope leave no message?” 

“No message, madam.” 

The maid hesitated for an in- 
stant longer; then, feeling her- 
self dismissed, moved noiselessly 
away to the servants’ quarters. 

Left alone, Clodagh stood ir- 
resolute. This was her house— 
her home! Her eyes wandered 
round the hall, from the walls of 
which the pictures of the former 
tenant looked down as_ though 
they criticised the intruder. This 
was her home-coming! A home- 
coming devoid of one friendly 
hand, one welcoming word. 
Unable to quell the passion of 
loneliness that swelled within 
her, she turned blindly and open- 
ed the door that stood nearest 
to her. 

It was the dining-room that 
she had chanced upon—a charm- 
ing white-panelled room, furnish- 
ed in Sheraton style. But in her 
present mood its graceful se- 
verity failed to please her; to her 
lonely gaze it had an uninhab- 
ited look—it seemed almost to re- 
semble a very perfect room upon 
the stage. Drawing back hastily, 
she closed the door, and moving 
down the hall, entered another 
room. 

This proved to be her own bed- 
room — a_ bright, high - ceiled 
a paglynent decorated and furnish- 
ot In; olds French fashion, and 
possessing two large windows, 
looking upon Hyde Park. But 
here again she was confronted by 
the sensation of unfamiliarity. 
And as she paused just inside 
the door, looking from the long 
windows to the stately bed, she 
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was suddenly and completely..dominated by her feelings. In a 
tempestuous wave of emotion her hunger for happiness rose men- 
acingly, while the tide of her philosophy suddenly ebbed. In that 
moment, as she stood alone in the wide room, she swayed between 
trust in her own heart and faith in the world’s healing power. 
Then, as has so frequently happened, the world snatched the laurels 
before they had been held out. 

With the same unmoved demeanor the maid who had admitted 
her appeared at the door. 

“Tf you please, madam, the housemaid tells me that her ladyship 
did_ send a note for you this morning. You'll find it on the dress- 
ing-table.” 

At the woman’s words Clodagh started, and her whole face col- 
ored and changed. Hurrying across the room, she saw the letter, 
picked it up, and tore it open. She read: 


‘** DEAREST CLopAaGHu,-——I must seem a perfect beast. But my old 
Aunt Deborah—with whom I can’t afford to quarrel—has an- 
nounced her stupid intention of spending a day in town. And, of 
course, it must be this day of all days. Do be a darling, and show 
you forgive me by coming round to dine at eight-thirty. Lord 
Decrehurst returned yesterday from the famous two months’ rest 
cure, looking younger than ever. He and Val will be here to- 
night. Bridge after dinner. Don’t fail to come. 

Yours, By He’ 





As Clodagh read the last line of the letter she lifted her head, 
and turned with a quick gesture to the maid who was waiting 
by the door. 

“T want a fire lighted here and my tea brought to me imme- 
diately it is ready,” she cried, in a changed voice. ‘ And send 
my maid in directly she arrives. I’m dining out!” 

Without waiting for a reply she crossed the room and paused 
beside one of the windows, looking down upon the park. Her 
spirits had risen; her excitement had been rekindled; she had been 
saved from the one companionship she had learned to dread— 
companionship with herself. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

Lapy FrANcES Hope’s house was situated in Curzon Street, and 
thither Clodagh departed shortly after eight o’clock. 

Again she chose a hansom as a means of conveyance, for as yet 
there had been no question of her procuring a carriage of her 
own; and again she became conscious of the peculiar stimulus, 
the peculiar power, that the great tide of London life exercises 
upon its observers. The last glimmering of daylight was linger- 
ing in the sky as the cab passed 
up Knightsbridge, but already 
the houses and hotels were bril- 
liantly lighted, and the stream 
of diners and theatregoers was 
forming into its nightly pro- 
cession. 

During that short drive she 
encountered many glances— 
glances of interest, criticism, or 
curiosity from women well 
dressed as herself and bound 
upon some such mission as her 
own — glances of sharp specu- 
lation or sudden admiration 
from men driving west or south- 
ward. And something of Lon- 
don’s immensity, something of 
London’s secrecy, came to her in 
those brief moments; she was 
stirred by the fact that has 
moved many another dweller in 
the vast city—the fact that ev- 
ery day, every night, some thou- 
sands of lives brush our own in 
a passing glance, in a_ stray 
word, in a chance touch, and 
then drift on into mystery, never 
to reappear. 

Her thoughts were confused 
and excited as she descended 
from the cab and entered the 
Curzon Street house; but on the 
moment that she stepped into 
the hall her dreams were ban- 
ished. A door on her right 
opened, and her hostess hurried 
forward and kissed her ef- 
fusively. 

“You dear thing!” she cried. 
“Wasn’t it abominable of me? 
Was the arrival desperately 
dreary? Come up to my bed- 
room. The men haven’t come 
vet. What ages it seems since 
we said good-by at Nice! How 
are you?” She talked on in her 
masterful voice, without wait- 
ing for a reply, until they en- 
tered the bedroom. There her 
Drawn by John Cameron maid, who was_ busying _her- 
self at the dressing - table, came 
forward to assist Clodagh, but 

































































































she checked her 
at once, 

* Mrs. Mil- 
banke_ won't 
need you, Rees. 
I'll take off her 
cloak.” 

Rees moved 
obediently to- 
wards the door; 
but there she 
venturedto 
pause for a mo- 
ment. 

‘I hope you 
had a comforta- 
ble journey, 


madam,” she 
said. 

* Thank you, 
Rees! An ex- 


cellent journey! 
But I’m glad to 
have arrived— 
and I’m glad to 
see everybody 
look so. well.” 
She added the 
last with a lit- 
tle smile, to 
which the maid 


responded, as 
she closed the 
door. 

Lady Frances 
laughed. 


“You have bewitched Rees!’ she said. ‘“ But you do that as 
you eat or sleep—by instinct. Let me look at you!” She laid 
her hands on Clodagh’s shoulders and turned her towards the 
light. 

‘You've been playing every night since I left you,” she said, 
with decision. 

Clodagh laughed with some constraint. 

* And losing?” 

Clodagh flushed. 

“T have no luck,” she said, shortly. Then, almost at once, she 
turned away, freeing herself from her companion’s detaining hands. 

‘Lady Frances,” she said, in a different tone, “ please don’t 
think I forget about—about-—”’ She hesitated. “I get my first 
allowance at the beginning of June, you know—” 

She paused; and Lady Frances gave a seemingly careless laugh. 
“My good child, don’t speak of it! Any time! Any time!” 

“You are very kind. I had hoped to settle upon my return, but 
the last week was shocking. But everything will be right at the 
beginning of June.” She walked over to the dressing-table and 
looked at herself in the long glass. 

“What a sweet house you have!” she said, suddenly, in an en- 
tirely different voice. 

Lady Frances had been watching her with a close scrutiny; but 
now, with a good deal of ready dissimulation, she threw off her 
attentive manner and answered in her own light tone. 

“Yes; it is a nice little place. But what about the flat? Isn’t 
that perfect?” 

= ven,” 

* You are not enthusiastic? Oh, I am disappointed!” 

Clodagh turned from the mirror. 

“ Forgive me!” she said, impulsively. ‘“ Of course the flat is per- 
fectly sweet—and exactly what I want—and an astonishing bar- 
gain for seven hundred a year. It was just the arriving alone 
that made it seem a little—a little—” 

“Of course! Of course! Poor dear child! But wait! Wait 
till you begin to know people!” 

Clodagh’s expressive face brightened. 

“Yes. And when Nance—when my sister comes back! Oh! I 
must enjoy myself! ‘I must be happy!” 

“Why should you be anything else? When have you heard 
from your sister?” 

“The dav I left Nice—-a most dear letter. She is having a 
heavenly time in America. The Estcoits are such delightful com- 
panions; the girl is seven months younger than she is—and the 
boy is seven years older. Curious difference, isn’t it?” 

“Very. But I didn’t know there was a boy. I thought it was 
only the school friend and the mother.” 

*Oh no! There’s the brother, Pierce. Nance’s letters are full 
of him.” 

Lady Frances gave a little half-sarcastie laugh. 

“Then Nance is presumably still learning—though she has left 
school?” : 

Something in the utterance of the words made Clodagh flush. 

“Don't!” she said, involuntarily. ‘ Don’t! Nance is—is dif- 
ferent from me.” 

Then, as her hostess remained silent, she turned and looked at 
her. 

“Don’t be offended!” she added. “It is only that I can’t have 
anything cynical said of Nance. I know you don’t understand. 
It seems that because I sent her to America I don’t really care—” 
she halted again. ‘“ But I don’t make you understand! I don’t 
seem to make any one understand.” Her voice dropped slightly; 
and Lady Frances, as though fearing some emotional outburst, 
broke in hastily. 
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“My dear 
child! My dear 
Ciodagh!” Then 
she paused, for 
the door opened, 
and her maid 
Rees reappear- 
ed. 

“Excuse me; 
my lady! But 
Lord Deere- 
hurst and Mr. 
Serracauld are 
in the drawing- 
recom. Franks 
thought your 
ladyship would 
wish to know.” 

* Quite ready. 
Thank you, 
Rees! Clodagh, 
are you ready?” 

Clodagh’s face 
was _ slightly 
flushed from her 
momentary out- 
break, as she 
left the  bed- 
room, her mind 
slightly dis- 
tressed. De- 
Drawn by John Cameron scending the 
stairs, Lady 
Frances moved 
to her side and 
passed her hand 
through her arm; and at the touch a sharp repulsion to this 
friendship — this fair-weather, effusive, superficial friendship— 
surged through her. And yet where was she to find a firmer 
sentiment? Where, in all the world, was there a being who had 
any real need of her? Her aunt? Her cousin? She knew in- 
stinctively that their world and her own were inevitably sun- 
dered. Nance? Had not even Nance—the little Nance of child- 
ish days—already begun to gather interests of her own—to form 
her own friendships? No; there was no niche that especially 
claimed, that especially needed her. 

At this point in her hasty and confused speculations the door 
of the drawing-room was thrown open; and, after an interval of 
two years, shé saw Lord Deerehurst and Serracauld. 

More than once she had pictured the meeting with the old peer; 
but. as is invariably the case, the reality was much more vivid 
than the imagination had been. Deerehurst came forward with 
the stiff, curtly manner that brought back with almost painful 
clearness the baleony of the Venetian palace—the Venetian salon 
with its polished floor and glittering chandeliers—the Venetian 
night-music borne across the waters. It all surged back in a wave 
of memory—first a pang of pain, then a pang of reckless self-con- 
tempt. After all, who cared? What did her action—her manner 
of living—even her existence—matter to any living soul? She 
held out her hand and allowed him to bow over it. 

He bowed over it for long; then he raised his head and looked 
at her. His pale, inscrutable face was as waxlike as ever; his 
eyes were as cold, as penetrating as old in their look of supreme 
wisdom. 

“So we meet again,” he said. “ My hope has been fulfilled!” 

For a moment Clodagh stood, permitting him to clasp her fin- 
gers and look into her face, while she herself made no effort to 
speak; then, as if suddenly conscious of something strange in the 
position, she freed her hand with a little nervous laugh, and turned 
to where Serracauld was waiting to greet her. 

With a smile and a gesture of easy familiarity the younger man 
ame forward. 

“Welcome to England,” he said. “Only yesterday a man at 
my club was telling me of the prettiest woman on the Riviera 
this year. I won’t be personal, but the lady was at Monte Carlo 
only a week ago—turning other people’s heads and emptying her 
own pockets with the most delightful impartiality.” 

Clodagh laughed, but this time without embarrassment. 

“Be as personal as you like,” she said, carelessly. “It wasn’t 
my fault if luck was dead against me.” 

Deerehurst came forward slowly. 

“ But the turned heads?” he asked. 

She smiled. . 

“Was it my business to put them straight again? I’m not a 
surgeon.” 

They all laughed; and at that moment dinner was announced. 

Lady Frances Hope touched Clodagh’s arm. 

“Lord Deerehurst will play host, Clodagh. Val, I consign my- 
self to you.” 

Serracauld moved to her side with his usual indolent ease, and 
Deerehurst offered Clodagh his arm. 

They had to traverse the length of a large double drawing-room 
before the dining-room was reached. And during that passage 
Deerehurst found opportunity for a whispered word or two. As 
they moved forward he avoided locking at Clodagh; but his arm 
slightly and unmistakably pressed hers. 

“ Am I not forgiving to be so glad to see you?” he murmured, 
in his thin, cold voice. “I waited on the terrace until twelve 
o’clock that night at Venice.” 

(Continued on page 1356.) 










































































Lonpon, September 2, 1905. 
LOWLY, cumbrously, yet with genuine determination, Eng- 
land is stripping herself for war. Not, let me hasten to 
add, for any specific war, but for war generally, for the 
state of war. She is doing what her history shows her 
to have done but too rarely in the past—she is looking 
ahead and making preparations. There is no enemy visibly in 
sight; there is nothing in- the present state of Europe, unset- 
tled as it is, to make one think that England will shortly be en- 
gaged in hostilities. Nevertheless this nation is: examining her 
armor. War may break out; England may be dragged into it; 
she means, if possible, not to be caught unprepared. There was 
a King of England to whom his contemporaries gave the name 
of “ The Unready.” His country has continued to take after him. 
More emphatically than any other of the great powers, England 
is England the Unready.. That is a reproach, that is a weak- 
ness, that is a peril, however, which now at last she seems to 
be really trying to get rid of. With no sparing hand she has 
reorganized her fleet. Her army problem still bafiles the capacity 
of her statesmen, but she is applying herself to it with an earnest- 
ness that gives, I think, some promise of enduring, and even of 
achieving results. There is a more pervasive and a clearer-eyed 
perception than ever before of the dangers to which her military 
ineffectiveness exposes the nation, The subject of home and im- 
perial defence, in short, is in the air; and the interest that is 
shown in it will shortly, I am convinced, bear some tangible 
fruit. It is not, for instance, a small or insignificant fact that 
the War Office should at this moment be devising a set of rules 
and regulations for the press to observe in time of war. It 
is still less insignificant that a royal commission, presided over 
by the Prince of Wales, should for the past two years have been 
inquiring into the question of Great Britain’s food-supply in war- 
time, and should just have presented a report which the press, 
so far as I have observed, has unanimously recommended to the 
immediate notice of the government. 


America’s Interest 


America has an interest in this report. It is not now so 
great as it was a few years ago, because America no longer feeds 
England as she used to. With each year that passes it promises, 
too, to become.less. The time, indeed, is not so very far off when 
the United States will be importing wheat instead of exporting 
it, and when the home demand will have outrun the capacities 
of home production. At present, however, the United States re- 
mains a food-exporting nation, and Great Britain is by far her 
largest customer. The chances of the traffic between America and 
England being interrupted in time of war are therefore a mat- 
ter of very material concern to the American farmer, to the 
American cotton-grower, to the American miller, and also to the 
American Secretary of State, who may be called upon to enforce 
American views on the rights of neutrals and the question of 
contraband. Besides this, the problem that the commissioners were 
set to solve is so interesting in itself that I make no apology for 
discussing its main features. The commission was appointed “ to 
inquire into the conditions affecting the importation of food and 
raw material into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in time of war, and into the amount of the reserve of such 
supplies existing in the country at any given period; and to 
advise whether it is desirable to adopt any measures, in addi- 
tion to the maintenance of a strong fleet, by which such sup- 
plies can be better secured and violent fluctuations avoided.” 
It was composed of seventeen members, all able men, and excellent 
representatives of the business, financial, naval, and strategical 
interests involved. The commission held fifty meetings and ex- 
‘ amined ninety-three witnesses, and its report, issued in four parts, 
is at once clear, accurate, and exhaustive. It is only possible for 
me here to summarize Part IV., in which the general conclusions 
of the commission are given. 


The Question of Wheat 


It did not prove a matter of much difficulty to determine the 
actual amounts either of food or raw material that are in Eng- 
land at any given moment. ‘Thus the commission found that the 
supply of cotton in port or at the mills is such as would normally 
suffice for seven months, but that it has been known to fall to 
what is merely sufficient for two and a half weeks. Again, the 
steel industries of the country require 71,000 tons of metallic 
manganese annually; and of this there is only two months’ sup- 
ply usually on hand. So, too, with many other manufactures. 
If the importation of raw material were to be» forcibly inter- 
rupted, many of them would have to suspend work after from two 
to five months. But the question of the food-supply is more im- 
portant than that of raw material, and the most important item 
in the list of food-supplies is wheat. The normal stock of wheat 
in the United Kingdom varies from seventeen weeks’ supply in 
September to six and a half or seven weeks’ supply in August. 
But, in addition to this, there is usually afloat for the United 
Kingdom an amount of wheat averaging from two to four million 
quarters, or three and a half to seven weeks’ supply. About a 
fifth of this is always within one week’s sail of an English port. 
Even, therefore, if a war were to break out in August, when, in 
view of the incoming harvest, the stock is at its lowest, England 
would have enough wheat to last for at least eight weeks, and by 
that time the September crop would be in. Moreover, interna- 
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tional law is an additional safeguard. A neutral flag covers 
enemies’ goods except contraband of war,and neutral goods unless 
contraband are free even when carried in a belligerent bottom. 

These rules, it is said, might be evaded by a declaration that 
foodstuffs were unconditional contraband. But such a declara- 
tion would be instantly resisted not only by England, but by the 
neutral powers that were engaged in supplying her with food. 
“There is, therefore,” says. the report, “a certain advantage to 
us in the fact that the supplies of our principal breadstuffs are 
drawn in a greater proportion from foreign countries than from 
British possessions. In the triennial’ period 1900-2 over 80 per 
cent. of our annual imports, both of wheat and flour and of meat 
(including animals for food), came from foreign countries, and 
though as regards wheat and flour this proportion has been some- 
what modified by the recent decline in imports from the United 
States, it is still considerable—namely, 73 per cent. in 1903, and 
61 per cent. in 1904.” Again, the very variety of the sources 
from which Britain draws her supplies will prove an advantage 
to her in war, since their wide geographical distribution tends 
to minimize the risk of effective interference. “ From this point 
of view,” adds the report, “ the recent decline in exports from the 
United States, and its effect upon our imports, is of considerable 
moment. Instead of deriving 62 per cent. of our total annual 
imports of wheat and flour from a single source, we are at pres- 
ent drawing our main supplies from four countries in widely 
different parts of the world—namely, British India (which sends 
21 per cent. of our total imports of wheat and flour), Russia 
(which sends 19 per cent.), the Argentine (which sends 18 per 
cent.), and the United States (which sends 16 per cent.). 


What would Happen in War-time 


The commission, of course, do not deny that there will be some 
interference with trade and some captures. But they maintain 
that “not only is there no risk of a total cessation of our sup- 
plies, but no reasonable probability of serious interference with 
them, and that, even during a maritime war, there will be no ma- 
terial diminution in their volume ”—unless, of course, Great 
Britain utterly loses command of the sea and her coasts are 
blockaded. Moreover, it is not to be supposed that Great Britain 
would be at the end of her resources when the minimum period 
for which her supplies of wheat and flour might be expected to 
last had expired. The inevitable rise in price would lead to 
economies of consumption and to the substitution of such cereals 
as barley, oats, maize, etc., for wheat. ‘“ We believe it to be be- 
yond the power of any naval force which would be at the disposal 
of any possible combination against us altogether to prevent the 
importation of our supplies, while any increase in price would 
be a considerable stimulus to induce shippers abroad to run the 
necessary risks. We do not, therefore, apprehend that any situa- 
tion is likely to arise in which there would be a risk of the actual 
starvation of our population into submission.” 

At the same time the commission “regard with much concern” 
the effect of war upon prices, and especially on the poorer classes, 
who will be the first to feel the pinch. Not, indeed, the 
“economic” rise of prices—the increase due to the enhanced cost 
of transport and insurance in time of war. This does not greatly 
alarm the commission, because they consider that an increase due 
to these causes would be only moderate, and “ might to a large 
extent be obviated by the adoption of a scheme of national in- 
demnity.” What does alarm them is the possibility of a “ panic” 
rise in the prices of the staple articles of food, which might and 
probably would take place in the excitement sure to be caused by 
the outbreak of a great maritime war. “It can hardly be 
doubted,” they say, “that much suffering would be caused if 
the rise in prices were sudden in its inception, and more espe- 
cially if it were to continue over any lengthened period of time; 
and we -cannot disregard the possibility that it might result in 
danger to calmness and self-possession, just when those qualities 
would be of the greatest importance.” . 


National Granaries 


To minimize the risk of panic and to maintain as far as pos- 
sible a steady level of prices in time of war were, therefore, the 
objects on which the commission finally concentrated. Could those 
objects be attained by the institution of national granaries? The 
commission, on the whole, thought not. National granaries might 
keep down the price of wheat: but a rise in the cost of bread was 
not the only danger that had to be guarded against. War would 
also increase the price of imported materials and the cost of ex- 
porting manufactured articles. The British manufacturer would 
be struggling not only with an increased cost of production, but 
with additional expense in placing his goods on the foreign mar- 
ket. Inevitably some markets will be lost, and either the output 
will have to be restricted or wages reduced. In either case the 
wage-earning classes would suffer severely. “It therefore seems 
clear,” say the commission, “that the possession within these 
islands of a larger stock of wheat would not wholly obviate the 
difficulties in which we might be placed.” Moreover, all schemes 
which involve the government in the actual purchase and sale of 
foodstuffs appear to the commission highly objectionable; nor 
do they view with any favor proposals to pay merchants or millers 
subsidies in order to induce them to carry a permanent stock of 
grain or flour over and above the stocks they would be holding in 

(Continued on page 1355.) 
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ss Margaret Anglin, who is announced to appear at the Miss Alice 


Nielson, who returns to America this season 
Princess Theatre September 18 in a new play, “ Zirah” 


appear in opera 


ry. The Duke of Duluth,” one of the first of the season’s new productions, is an operatic farce by George Broadhurst, with 
music by Mae S. Witt, written for Nat M. Wills, whose impersonations of tramp characters have won him considerable repute. 
In this piece Mr. Wills appears first as a tramp who falls asleep on a wharf, is shanghaied for service on a strange craft and 
landed on the mythical island of Wot, where he mixes in affairs of state and has many novel adventures . 


THE OPENING OF THE THEATRICAL SEASON IN NEW YORK 
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A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF VIOLA ALLEN AND CLYDE FITCH 


The photograph shows Miss Allen discussing with Mr. Fitch, at her country place at Greenwich, Connecticut, his new play, 


“The Toast of the Town,’ in which Miss Allen will appear early in the coming season.. Miss Allen, whose most recent sus- 
cess was achieved in “The Christian,” will open her season with an out-of-town production of Mr. Fitch’s play, appear- 
ing later in New York 
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MR. CLEVELAND’S CABINET 


Bay Saint Louis, Miss,, August 26, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It was very surprising to note in your issue of August 
12, 1905, this statement: ‘“* Mr. Cleveland has survived his entire 
first cabinet, with the exception of Mr. Vilas, and continues to be, 
in the characteristically expressive words of our present President, 
‘a fine old buck.’” Your paper usually bears a fair reputation 
for accuracy, in spite of your awful lack of dignity, but this 
“ persenal” completely kills that reputation. As a matter of 
fact these members of President Cleveland’s first cabinet still 
survive: Charles S. Fairchild, William F, Vilas, and Don M. Dick- 
inson. 1 am, sir, 

WILLIAM KERNAN Dart. 


[Mr. Cleveland’s first cabinet comprised Messrs. Bayard, Man- 
ning, Endicott, Whitney, Lamar, Garland, and Vilas. There were 
changes subsequently. Of the original members only Mr. Vilas 
survives.—EDIToR. | 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE “ ARKANSAS” 


° LittLe Rock, ArK., August 31, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In the very interesting article in the June HArpPEr’s Mac- 
AZINE, “ The Pleasant Life of Pére Marquette,” by Henry Loomis 
Nelson, L.H.D., the statement is found: ‘They were among the 
Akamsea. This is the way in which Marquette spells the name of 
the Arkansas Indians, writing the word, of course, as it struck 
his ear; and so we may sympathize with the people of the modern 
State, who are so determined that the name shall not be pro- 
nounced as if it were a lengthened Kansas that they have enacted 
a statute condemning all, by inference at least, who do not say 
‘Arkansaw.’” The correct pronunciation of Arkansas is not 
Arkansaw, but Arkansii. This terminal is not infrequent in 
Indian words received through the French, and the final s is 
silent and the a is long. For instance, Tensas River (and par- 
ish) in Louisiana is pronounced Tensii, as Arkansas is correctly 
pronounced Arkansii. The statute referred to is no statute at all, 
but a mere concurrent resolution of the General Assembly of 1881 
expressing its opinion of the correct pronunciation of the name 
of the State in order to secure correctness and uniformity in oral 
official proceedings. The body of the resolution is as follows: 
“Be it therefore resolved by both Houses of the General Assembly, 
That the only true pronunciation of the name of the State, in the 
opinion of this body, is that received by the French from native 
Indians, and committed to writing in the French word represent- 
ing the sound; and that it should be pronounced in three sylla- 
bles, ‘with the final ‘s’ silent, the ‘a’ in each syllable with the 
Italian sound, and the accent on the first and last syllables,— 
being the pronunciation formerly universally and now still most 
commonly used.” 

It is conceded to men to pronounce their names as they see fit, 
and their pronunciation is binding. The same privilege might well 
be accorded a State, and yet the “lengthened Kansas” and the 
overdone Arkansaiw are still frequently heard without the State, 
but rarely, and then only from newcomers within the State. 

I am, sir, JosePH M. HIL1, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Arkansas. 


MR. ELIOT GREGORY’S ESSAY 


BROOKLYN, August 30, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am so much interested in your comment upon Mr. Eliot 
Gregory’s on American bragging that I want to read the original 
article. You say it appears in the current number of a maga- 
zine, but omit to state which magazine. Will you kindly inform 
me and oblige. I am, sir, 

(Mrs.) Henry D. Trroop. 


[We did not say a magazine; we said the MAGAzZINE.—EpIToR. ] 


A REJOINDER 


Cuicaco, I11., September 1, 1905. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Possibly you may have space in your valuable journal for 
a courteous rejoinder to Mr. Towland Barry, whose letter of 
August 7, from New York, appeared in your edition of August 
19 anent the attitude of a Christian towards “the new revela- 
tions of science.” Mr. Barry evidently decides that Professor 
Newcomb is right in positing at least 100,000 inhabited worlds 
in space, and that Professor Wallace is wrong in holding that 
our planet is probably the only one inhabited. A casual reader 
would perhaps as.readily decide that suspended judgment would 
be an equally tenable position for the layman when two such 
eminent specialists disagree, and that Professor Newcomb’s specu- 
lation could searcely be called at this date a “new revelation of 
science.” Mr. Barry and his Christian objector to Professor New- 
comb seem, however, to have overlooked the well-known fact that 
for more than five hundred years past a large and influential 
school of theologians has held that the Son of God would have 
become Incarnate even had there been no sin in humanity to 
cause the great Sacrifice of the Atonement. The: Incarnation 
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would then have been necessary for completing the “ladder be- 
tween earth and heaven,’ even if mankind had not also become 
subject to the curse of evil. Evil may not be found in “ other in- 
habited worlds.” ‘Therefore, even supposing that Professor New- 
comb is correct, there is no necessary difliculty from a Christian 
standpoint in thinking that the Son of God is taking upon Him- 
self the natures of all His animated, reasoning creation, in what- 
ever worlds they may be living, just as rapidly as they may be- 
come ready for such a supreme blessing. There is no necessary 
antagonism, Mr. Editor, between the deepest Christian thought 
and any well-established scientific position, though a conservative 
mind, whether Christian or non-Christian, may well be a bit slow 
in honoring the multitudinous speculations of modern writers 
with the weighty title of “revelations of science.” 
I am, sir, JoHN Henry HOPKINS. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN GIRL 


WINCHESTER, Mass., September 9. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—It struck me as strange in your reply to the query 
about “ What’s the matter with Eleanor?” in connection with Mrs. 
Ward’s delineating an American girl, that you did not further 
remark that Mrs. Ward had introduced an American girl in Lucy 
Fostey, and very successfully, too. 

I am, sir, S. B. M. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


LarFAyETTE, IND., August 24, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 
S1r,—The following letter in a recent number of the Madras 
Mail (India) may be regarded as some indication of the drift of 
things in the East: 


Sir,—I receive almost every day letters from various quarters 
for information with regard to technical education in Japan. 
Please therefore permit me to place the following particulars be- 
fore your readers interested in the subject, through the columns 
of your valuable journal. 

(a) From Bombay to Yokohama, a Japanese seaport, the 
steamer fares for Ist, 2d, and 3d class passengers are Rs. .500, 300, 
and 100, respectively. 

(b) It costs from Rs. 60 to 75 per mensem for boarding, lodg- 
ing, books, fees, ete., for a single student in any of the institutions. 

(c) There are three technical subjects, namely, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, and mechanics, that are taught in Japan. 

(d) Mineralogy is taught in the Tokio Imperial University. 

(e) Any of the above subjects require three years’ theoretical 
and one year’s practical course. 

(f) For soap-making, match-making, candles, colors, paints, etc., 
higher technical schools at Tokio, Osaka, and Kyoto and the Im- 
perial Universities at Tokio and Kyoto are the best. 

(g) Students must start from India in January or February. 
and study the Japanese language there (Japan) till the end of 
August. Six months’ study will suffice to learn the Japanese lan- 
guage required for understanding the teaching in the institu- 
tions. 

(k) Admissions in schools and universities begin on 11th Sep- 
tember. 

Guntur, 12th July. V. BHAVANACHARLU, 

Hon. Sec. Madras Sea Voyage Fund. 


T am, sir, W. E. STONE. 


‘A PUBLIC TRUST” 
Worcester, Mass. August 26, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

S:ir—In Harper’s WEEKLY for August 19 reference is made to 
Justice Brewer’s ascription of the phrase “ Public office is a pub- 
lic trust ” to ex-President Cleveland. You rightly say the phrase 
was current earlier than Cleveland’s use of it. In Judge Thomas 
M. Cooley’s admirable little book, Principles of Constitutional Law, 
edition of 1880, page 303, will be found the words “A public 
office is a public trust.” As he does not employ quotation marks, 
it is likely that this is the earliest use of the phrase. 

I am, sir, ALLEN C. THOMAS. 


WHY? 
San Francisco, September 2. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Why did Mr. Root, with purpose prepense, desert the 
Ship of State when it cleared for Portsmouth, go on a cruise in 
Labrador waters, and remain away during the epoch of a great 
peace convention, leaving the President and an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State to discharge the delicate and difficult obligations 
of courteous attention and assistance in which the Secretary him- 
self should naturally have shared. Our guests, the Russian and 
Japanese envoys, are asking, Why? 


I am, sir, DERBY BLAKE. 
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What the Peace of Portsmouth 
means to Russia 
(Continued from page 1337.) 


you. I pause for a reply.” It came soft- 
ly, hesitatingly, from the Japanese baron, 
who asked that at least all Sakhalin should 
be left to Japan. It was the prayer, one 
might say, of a defeated nation. It was not 
listened to. Witté brushed it aside negli- 
gently. There must be no more trading, he 
said, no more discussion; only a mono- 
syllabic answer, yea or nay. Is Japan 
minded to forego the money claim frankly 
and fully? If so, we shall have peace; if 
not, we must go on with the war. 

Then Baron Komura answered, “ Yes, we 
withdraw our demand. We submit to Rus- 
sia’s terms.” And Japan’s military and 
naval victory henceforth became a diplo- 
matic defeat. The Japanese at Portsmouth 
actually wept for rage and sorrow. What 
the Japanese at home said and thought is 
matter of common knowledge. But the Rus- 
sians also, especially in court circles, were 
painfully disappointed. All their hopes of 
wiping out the records of continual defeats 
were swept away; their concessions to 
Japan would now have to be real, and the 
army would lose its faith in everything it 
now holds sacred. That is why there were 
no rejoicings in the provinces or in the 
towns; not even those cheap illuminations 
which the police usually arrange. 

And yet the Russians have ample reason 
to be satisfied with the conditions of the 
peace. For they have given away nothing 
which the Japanese had not already taken 
by force of arms, and even of,this they 
have won back something worth having— 
the half of Sakhalin. Moreover, they have 
retained Vladivostok, have kept open La 
Pérouse, have forbidden the erection of forts 
on the Korean frontier, have retained the 
Eastern Chinese Railway down to Harbin, 
and have it in their power to live in peace 
with Japan, substituting internal develop- 
ment for territorial aggrandizement, or, if 
they prefer it, to try issues again the mo- 
ment they are fairly prepared. 

Moreover, what Russia abandons to Japan 
is precisely what has been a curse to her 
in the guise of a blessing. The occupation 
of the Liao-tung Peninsula was_ probably 
one of the greatest blunders ever committed 
by any minister of any nation. It was like 
the admission by the Trojans of the wooden 
horse within the walls of their doomed city. 
In fact, the war just ended is the direct 
outcome of that annexation, and was fore- 
seen and foretold from the very first. And 
of Korea something similar may be said: 
it was a bone of contention from the be- 
ginning, and would have led to war even 
if there had been no _ Bezobrazoff, no 
Alexeyeff, and no lumber concessions on the 
Yalu River. ‘“ Domination on the Pacific” 
was the political formula which necessarily 
resulted from these relations of the Tsar- 
dom to Korea, to the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
and the occupied province of Manchuria. 
And domination on the Pacific would have 
one day brought her into collision with the 
United States. 

Now the Peace of Portsmouth frees Rus- 
sia from all those dangers and also from 
the necessity of spending fabulous sums of 
money in the immediate pursuit of political 
aims of which her own best statesmen dis- 
approve. She will henceforth be free to 
spend more money on national education, on 
carriage roads and waterways, on the im- 
provement of agriculture, and the exploita- 
tion of the untapped wealth of the country. 

Moreover, the Peace of Portsmouth will 
allow Russia to regain her position in the 
political system of Europe, where she was 
a factor for good. Had she not lost that 
status during the recent campaign the 
Moroccan question would never have become 
acute, and the German Emperor would have 
continued to regard the Hohenzollern world- 
empire as a pleasant dream. The war has 
lasted no more than eightéen months, and 
Russia’s prestige in the Far East has been 
gone less than a year; yet within that 
short space of time the face of political 
Europe has changed. And Russia’s inter- 
ests in Europe are much greater than in the 
Far East. Consequently the peace which 
will enable her to devote her energies to 
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the maintenance of the balance of power 
there, which Germany has recently dis- 
turbed, will be an inestimable boon to her- 
self and to all the powers. 

The colossal Russian Empire, then, is 
still absolutely mtact; its credit will quick- 
ly revive; its people, better governed and 
better educated, will take care that the 
blunders of Bezobrazoff and Alexeyeff are 
not repeated, and in twenty or twenty-five 
years new Russia will be healthier, more 
prosperous, more formidable, and, let us 
hope, wiser than she was before the war 
began. 





A Responsive Audience 


A WELL-KNOWN player, whose forte is 
romantic comedy, tells an amusing story in 
connection with the production, some years 
ago, of an unsuccessful comedy. This com- 
edy was a dire failure, drawing but meagre 
audiences. The record in this respect was 
reached when the curtain rose on a Wednes- 
day matinée in Brooklyn, with fifteen per- 
sons in the house. In the front of the 
house there was but one occupant—a young 
girl in the second row. In the first row of 
the baleony sat one young man. 

The play opened with a scene on the deck 
of a yacht, and as the leading man emerged 
from the cabin and gazed into the empty 
gulf before him, he spoke his first line: 

“The sea is purple; have you, too, noticed 
9 

Whereupon the voice of the young man 
in the balcony responded: “I don’t know 
about the young lady down-stairs, but J 
ean see it very plainly.” 








Apvicze To Mortners.—Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoea —[Adv.] 





THE NURSERY’S FRIEND 
is Borpen’s Eacte Branp ConpENsep MILK. Scientifically 
prepared as an infant food, it is the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk. Send for Baby’s Diary,a valuable booklet for mothers, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 








IN AN EMERGENCY 
a residence telephone is extremely valuable. Have you one? 
Write for booklet and rates. New York TELEPHONE CoMPANY, 
15 Dey Street.—[Adv.] 





Piso’s Cure FoR CONSUMPTION is a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. pend Ey 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—{Adv.] 








Don’t simply 
“set acakeof soap,” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing ‘will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 
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Liqueur 


MMRIQUEE arannaat 








LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA. 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE. BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 












of “His 
Royal Highness- 
The American 
Gentleman.” 
RED Top RYE is an honest 
whiskey. 


Made of choicest Northern Rye and abso- 
lutely pure limestone well water, 


Ferdinand Westheimer & Sons 
DISTILLERS 


Cincinnati,O. St. Joseph,Mo. Louisville, Ky. 
America’s Finest Whiskey— 


RED TOP RYE 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
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—Pittsburg Leader. 
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Pure charity. 


“Bless you, 


American, 


fee 


And now? 
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President !—Boston Herald 
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THE TRIBUNE has been tried by the test of results. 
the preference over every other Chicago newspaper. 
other morning paper in Chicago. 


THE TRIBUNE’S columns are clean. 


JOS. C. WILBERDING 
WORLD BLDG., NEW YORK 


THE TRIBUNE has the largest two-cent circulation in the world. 
to advertisers quality as well as quantity. 





hienge Cribune 


Se 
NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE 


is an intangible quantity—hard to define—yet one of the most potent factors in the affairs 
Advertisers are, or ought to be, the best judges of a newspaper’s influence, 
for it is the influential newspaper that brings them the best results. 














Successful advertisers give it 
It carries more advertising than any 
Only two other papers in the world carry as much 


It refuses more advertising than some papers 


It therefore offers 


THE TRIBUNE is the home paper, the business 
paper of Chicago and the middle West, as well as America’s great national newspaper. 


We gladly assist reputable advertisers in preparing ‘‘copy,” marketing goods, etc. We 
can often furnish valuable ideas and suggestions. Can we help you? There’s no obligation. 


HARRISON M. PARKER 





TRIBUNE BLDG., CHICAGO 





Changes in Materia Medica 


In no branch of science have there been 
more changes than in materia medica, and 
many of the drugs and other remedies of 
our fathers have been discarded for new ma- 
terials, while of those used by earlier gen- 
erations comparatively few remain. An au- 
thority in pharmacy is responsible for the 
statement that half the drugs ordered in 
prescriptions and a large proportion of those 
ordered across the counter of the pharmacist 
were absolutely unknown to the ordinary 
druggist of thirty or forty years ago. 

Indeed, it is stated that more new medi- 
cines have been introduced and acquired 
reputations in the last twenty-five years 
than were used and are still known during 
the past twenty-five centuries. The oldest 
drugs still in use are opium, scammony, 
and rhubarb, whose origin is lost in 
antiquity, while besides these the fruit of 
two thousand years of medical investigation 
consists of a few metals, a small number 
of famous drugs of comparatively recent 
history, such as quinine and ipecac, and a 
certain large number of chemicals, many of 
which represent the investigations of the 
last twenty years. 





A New Portable Submarine 


REcENT reports from Europe indicate that 
in the construction of submarine vessels 
for naval purposes considerable attention is 
being paid to the development of a type 
of craft which is so small that it can be 
carried aboard large ships, and be lifted 
overboard and put into operation when re- 
quired. The French naval officials, who have 
carried on many experiments with subma- 
rines during the past few years, are now 
said to be developing and constructing at 
least one such craft, while in England a 
novel submarine of small size has been built 
privately. 

The last boat is named the Volta, and is 
of cigar shape, thirty-six feet in length, and 
of six feet nine inches beam at the point 





of greatest diamete The total weight is 
twenty tons, so that she can be readily 
lifted and lowered from the deck of a battle- 
ship by a power crane The motive power 
is electricity both at the surface and when 
submerged, and the batteries and motors are 
of such capacity that a maximum speed of 
about eight miles an hour can be made. The 
new submarine will require a crew of only 
three men, and as a means of offence will 
have two torpedoes, one on either side, so 
arranged that they can be readily detached 
and discharged by suitable mechanism. This 
boat has already undergone a satisfactory 
private test, and will now be offered to the 
Admiralty for examination. ° 

The ability to carry one or more subma- 
rines to any part of the world will greatly 
increase the offensive power of a_battle- 
ship, as these vessels can be used to enter 
sheltered harbors where a hostile fleet is 
supposed to be lying, and can at least make 
a reconnaissance if not a successful attack. 
The small submarine possesses the ability 
of being able to operate further from a base 
than the larger vessels, which are restricted, 
in a large measure, to a home harbor. 





What Becomes of Lost Vessels P 


An interesting question as to what be- 
comes of ships that for one reason or an- 
other disappear from view and registry 
lists is answered by Lloyd’s Register, which 
gives annually the return of shipping lost 
or condemned. In the past year the waste 
of shipping amounted to 807 vessels of 
738,145 tons, excluding all under 100 tons, 
which, it is interesting to note, is about the 
yearly average, though a substantial con- 
tribution to the list is made on account of 
the naval operations at Port Arthur, in the 
course of which some thirty steamers were 
sunk. 

During the year there were 344 steamers 
and 463 sailing-vessels lost, of which wrecks 
were responsible for more than half, while 
more than one-fourth the total number were 
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broken up and condemned, the remainder 
being distributed between loss in collision 
or sailing-ships abandoned at sea. 





All Over 


OnE afternoon, during an adjournment for 
the holidays, a number of prominent Sena- 
tors and Representatives visited Monticello, 
the home of Thomas Jefferson. 

A venerable negro acted as guide for the 
party, and the distinguished callers were 
much interested in his quaint disquisitions 
upon the place and its memories. To this 
old fellow one of the Western Representa- 
tives chanced to address the question 
whether any battles had been fought in the 
vicinity of Monticello. 

“No, sah,” promptly replied the aged 
darky,—* no, sah, not sence de wah, sah.” 





No Help for It 


AN official of the Treasury Department, 
for many years in the service of the gov- 
ernment, relates that during the second 
Cleveland administration, Secretary-of-the- 
Treasury Carlisle issued an order to the 
effect that no two members of a family 
should be employed in that department at 
the same time. This order resulted in sev- 
eral dismissals and forced resignations. 
One young man, whose brother had _ been 
forced to leave, entered an indignant protest 
with the chief clerk, Logan Carlisle. He 
wound up his complaint with this observa- 
tion: 

“Tt seems to me, sir, that it’s a poor 
rule that won’t work both ways. Your 
father, Secretary Carlisle, and yourself be- 
ing both here, the rule is violated, and I 
think it is a shame that such favoritism 
should be shown.” 

The chief clerk drummed on his desk with 
his pencil, and a far-away look came 
into his eye. “Well,” he said, finally, “ it 
looks like the old man will have to go,” 

















Peace 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


MERICA! there hath been laid on thee 
The honorable charge to mediate 
With words of peace ’twixt “battled State and State, 
Aiding to spread the hopes that make men free. 


Thy children’s hearts throb gloriously to see 


Thou hast been made an instrument of fate 


Whereby the souls of men are grown more great 
In brotherhood, by the divine decree. 


Yet mayst thou still remember, in this hour 


Of grateful pride, thy own sin’s aftermath. 


O keep thy feet from falling when thy power 
Shall strut and stumble in white virtue’s path! 


Be worthy thou to bear the fateful voice 


Of God to man, and in His accolade rejoice. 


Experiments 


in Agriculture 


By F. W. Hewes 


AST as are the operations of the Department of Agri- 

culture at Washington looking to the betterment of 

farm production, no one of its many bureaus has a 

more important portion of the performance than the 

Bureau of Plant Industry. Its many experts are con- 

stantly travelling over the whole known world, and even ex- 

ploring unknown regions, to bring new contributions to expand and 

strengthen our present huge accomplishments and to find remedies 
for plant diseases and combat plant enemies. 

The new plants are Americanized by the thorough and scientific 
methods of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, and 
those proving of practical value are then put directly into the 
hands of careful, trusted farmers, from whom they go out broad- 
east through ordinary commercial channels. Even such an old 
product as timothy has been greatly improved in the last few years 
by systematic selection of plants bearing broad leaves, or of extra 
height, or of special vigor. Of twelve new and valuable varieties 
thus patiently developed three will be ready for distribution in 
1906 and nine others the following year. Special clovers are in 
development for the Southern States, and alfalfa is under test 
to determine which variety is best suited to each of the several 
regions where it may be grown with profit. Even lawn grasses 
and ornamental grasses are under careful study and experiment, 
for Uncle Sam’s lawns now measure thousands of acres, and em- 
ploy thousands of men in their care. 

Salt-bush, a new forage growth, one plant of which covers an area 
from twelve to twenty feet in diameter, with a mat a foot in 
depth, is being put to critical tests for contemplated introduction. 
Berseem, a forage plant of high value, is being especially tested 
to Jearn if it can live under water during the long overflow of 
the Columbia River near Yuma, Arizona, where thousands of 
acres lie idle, because the overflow destroys all vegetation. Even 
the great forage crop, is undergoing experiments to determine 
how best to use it for soiling and silage. A few cents betterment 
on each ton of the enormous forage product of the country is of 
larger importance than a few cents on each ton of gold rock or 
copper ore, for which mining companies are willing to make almost 
fabulous expenditure. 

In addition to the fibre studies, to make practical the raising 
of long-staple upland cotton, which, if successful, will mean many 
millions of dollars extra for the cotton-farmers of the South, the 
Department of Agriculture is at work upon a plan for practical 
silk-raising. It is already producing silk in commercial quanti- 
ties at a profit, and reeling it at its own filature, to demonstrate 
that it is now possible to grow our own raw silk. Sisal - fibre 
experiments for Porto-Rican production are also promising a suc- 
cessful outcome, and for the same island rubber production is 
undergoing careful investigation. 

One of the more interesting studies, which has been progressing 
quietly for several years, has proved the thorough practicability 
of raising excellent tea in the United States. Jt now remains to 
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displace certain hand processes by machinery to make the indus- 
try commercially profitable. That phase of the experiment seems 
now to be certain of accomplishment. Coffee production has de- 
cidedly two sides to its profitable growing in the Philippines and 
in our little key island, Guam. It may be profitable or it may 
not, and only time can determine this. 

Another Philippine problem is that of profitable bamboo-growing. 
In the islands themselves the young shoots are used for food, like 
asparagus shoots. When they are three or four months old they 
are right for making hats, baskets, harness, ete. At maturity 
they provide fibre for ropes and cords to be used in water. The 
government is, however, especially experimenting to introduce the 
very valuable Japanese timber-bamboo. 

Western stockmen sometimes burn the spines from the cactus, 
or chop up the whole plant, and let the spines soften in the plant 
juice, or steam them soft, and feed the product to their cattle, 
especially in times of drought. The government is experimenting 
to produce a spineless cactus, and to learn the habits of growth 
and propagation. If successful, large sand areas will become 
profitable cattle-growing regions. 

Japan has an annual product of two million dollars from its sea- 
weed industry, the United States about one-fiftieth as much, and 
the Department of Agriculture is taking steps to expand our sea- 
weed product. Mushroom-growing has, under the care of the de- 
partment, now come to rival that of Europe—even to excel it, for 
American-grown spawn is better than the imported. Drug plants, 
to the number of forty-five species, are under training at Wash- 
ington in a four-acre plot given up entirely to their development. 
Goldenseal, opium poppies, snakeroot, pinkroot, and weeds used 
in medicine are prominent among these plant pupils in the gov- 
ernment school. Several of them are nearly ready to be grad- 
uated and sent out to make their own way. Not useful plants 
alone are in the plant schools of the government. Poisonous plants 
are also included, and a pamphlet describing thirty most de- 
structive to man and beast has already been published for free 
distribution. 

The wide range of agricultural study includes even the sand- 
dunes of the country—those wandering hills which creep with 
resistless force over the face of the country, burying houses, farms, 
and forests. The question is, can they be tied down by means of 
grass and tree growths? The department believes some of them 
can, and it has experts at work upon the problem with success in 
view. Still another study is the effect of shading, by slat-work, 
or cheese-cloth canopies, over such crops as suffer by strong sun- 
light. 

These are a few of Uncle Sam’s activities in the field of our 
fundamental industry. A still further expansion is now going 
on in the establishment of demonstration farms, under the care 
of experts, and in the selection of careful, reliable, painstaking 
farmers in all parts of America, the hope and the wonder of the 
whole civilized world. 
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Can England be’ Starved? 
(Continued from page 1347.) 
the ordinary course of trade. They think, 
however, that as an experiment it might be 
worth while to introduce a scheme _ by 
which storage-room for grain and _ flour 
would be offered rent free. They doubt 
whether the scheme would succeed; whether 
owners of wheat, even with this induce- 
ment, would store it in England, instead of, 
as at present, in the country of production; 
and whether free-rent elevaters would not 
deplete existing stores; but they are of 
opinion that the scheme should be tested 
to see how it will work, and they therefore 
recommend the government to adopt it in 

a tentative and experimental fashion. 

Another proposal that the commission 
considered, but on the score of expense dis- 
missed, was that British farmers should be 
offered a subsidy to keep their grain in 
the rick for a longer period than at pres- 
ent. They had no difficulty in showing 
that for farmers to enter into a contract 
of that kind, an outlay would be required 
far greater than any benefits that would 
accrue. 

Insurance against War 

The scheme to which they finally pinned 
themselves was that of national indem- 
nity. Under this name, ot under the 
cognate name of national insurance, three 
general suggestions were laid before the 
commission: (1) that the cost of insuring 
against war risk should be reimbursed by 
the government to the British ship-owner 
or merchant; (2) that the government 
should take the place of underwriters and 
insure ship-owners and shippers against 
war risks at premiums which, as_ there 
would be no question of making a profit, 
could be made very moderate in amount; and 
(3) that the government should make good 
to ship-owners and shippers all or part of 
their losses by capture in war. The first 
two of these suggestions the commission 
dismissed; the third they accepted, and it 
forms, indeed, the key-note of their report. 
The object of a system of national indem- 
nity is to minimize, and perhaps eliminate, 
the amount by which war insurance would 
increase the cost of commodities and to 
prevent British ship-owners from being 
faced with the alternative either of laying 
up their vessels or transferring them to 
a neutral flag. 


Benefits to be Derived 

On behalf of the proposed system it 
is argued (1) that it is more economical 
than any scheme of national insurance, as 
the country will only have to pay on actual 
losses; (2) that it is the most equitable 
mode of meeting war losses, inasmuch as it 
falls on the taxpayers as a body, and its 
amount can be spread over a long period of 
time either by loan or taxation; (3) that 
it will prevent an abnormal rise, in the 
price of imported commodities, there be- 
ing no war insurance to be included in the 
price; (4) that it will keep at sea British 
ships that might otherwise be laid up 
owing to prohibitive war premiums; (5) 
that by avoiding the cost of war insurance 
it would enable British manufacturers to 
maintain their hold on foreign markets and 
so prevent a sudden decrease in domestic 
employment and wages; (6) that it would 
place British on an equal footing with 
neutral ship-owners; and (7) that it will 
relieve the Admiralty from the pressure of 
the shipping community. On the other 
hand, it is urged that a system of national 
indemnity is not the most economical way 
of meeting war losses, as the competition 
between underwriters will always prevent 
premiums from being unduly high; that it 
would really increase the number of war 
losses by encouraging ship-owners to run 
risks that otherwise they could not afford 
to; that the foreign shipper who had made 
arrangement for the sale of goods in Eng- 
land before shipment, and whose goods 
would therefore rank as British, would also 
be entitled to an indemnity. 

The commission, however, decided that 
the arguments for a national indemnity 
outweighed the arguments against; and 
they accordingly recommended that “a 
small expert commictre should be appointed 
to investigate the suvject and frame a 
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scheme after consultation with under- 
writers and others interested in our ‘mer- 
cantile marine,’ and they expressed the 
hope that “there may be no undue delay 
in taking this step and in completing all 
arrangements necessary.” There is, I be- 
lieve, a remarkably good chance that their 
advice will be taken. If so, as I began by 
saying, it will be impossible to look upon 
it as other than one more of the many 
proofs that England—not before it was 
high time—is stripping herself for war. 





The Gambler 


(Continued from page 1346.) 


Involuntarily Clodagh’s face flushed. 
Deerehurst’s voice was as potent as ever 
to express infinitely more than the words 
it uttered. 

“T—I wish to forget Venice,” 

He stole a swift glance at her. 

“Then shall we make a compact? Shall 
we forget it jointly?” 

She said nothing. 

Again, almost imperceptibly, his arm 
pressed hers. 

“Why try to ignore me? I am in your 
life.” 

The words were few and very simple; 
so simple and so few that they conveyed a 
peculiar impression of power—of weight. 

A faint, half-comprehended chill fell 
upon Clodagh; such a chill as had fallen 
upon her once before in the restaurant at 
Venice, when Deerehurst had drunk to their 
next meeting as host and guest. 

She laughed suddenly, with a quick, 
nervous lifting of the head. 

“But it is life itself I wish to ignore.” 

Again he glanced at her, very swiftly, 
very searchingly. 

“So be it!” he said. “I take that as a 
challenge—to life and to me.” 


she said. 


At the conclusion of dinner that night 
the little party of four sat down to bridge. 
And an hour after midnight Clodagh rose 
from the card-table, a loser to the extent 
of over forty pounds. 

T'o be Continued. 





A Joke on the Doctor 


A BALTIMORE physician says that recent- 
ly he boarded a Charles Street car that was 
sadly overcrowded. He soon observed a big 
German sprawled over an area sufficient to 
seat two persons at least, while just in front 
of him stood a poor, wan woman hanging 
to a strap. Indignant at this exhibition of 
selfishness on the part of the German, the 
physician tapped him on the shoulder, 
saying: 

See here! Why don’t you move a lit- 
tle, so that this tired woman may have a 
seat?” 

For a moment the German looked dazed. 
Then a broad smile spread over his counte- 
nance as he answered: 

“Say, dot’s a joke on you, all right! 
Dot’s my vife!” 





Unfortunate 


A CERTAIN merchant of Baltimore, who 
is well known for his philanthropic spirit, 
was approached one day by an Irishman, 
formerly in his employ, ‘who made a touch- 
ing appeal for financial assistance. Said 
he: 

“T trust, sor, that ye’ll find it convanient 
to help a poor man whose house an’ every- 
thing in it was burned down last week, 


The merchant, although he gives with a 
free hand, exercises considerable caution in 
his philanthropy, so he asked: 

“Have you any papers or certificates to 
show that you have lost everything by fire, 
as you say?” 

The Irishman scratched his head as if be- 
wildered. Finally he replied: 

“T did have a certificate to that effect, 
sor, aaa before a notary; but unfortu- 
nately, sor, it was burned up with the rest 
9 


of me effects! 
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Edison’s “‘ Obvious ” Inventions 


Mr. Tuomas A. Epison recently made a 
suggestion by which a common failing of 
judges may be turned to account. The 
patent law demands that an invention shall 
show more evidences of imagination than are 
required in the ordinary makeshift improve- 
ments that are made every day in machine- 
shops; and yet the simplest devices are 
the most effective and the most profitable. 
The Federal courts have several times in- 
validated Mr. KEdison’s patents on the 
ground that the improvements made by his 
devices were “ obvious ” solutions of the me- 
chanical problems, and therefore not patent- 
able. As in many problems that require 
hard study, the solutions did seem obvious 
enough—afterwards. 

Not long ago Mr. Edison was trying to 
work out a new piece of mechanism. It 
seemed a simple enough problem when he 
began it, but it proved to be extremely dif- 
ficult. After several days’ exasperatingly 
futile work, his attorney happened to ask 
him how it was coming along. 

“No good, yet,” replied Mr. Edison. 
“ But, of course, the thing is perfectly obvi- 
ous. [ wish you’d bring a committee of 
those Federal judges down here that are 
always saying that. If this thing is so 
almighty obvious, perhaps they can tell me 
how to make it.” 





A Portable Respiratory 
Apparatus 


In Europe a respiratory and life-saving 
apparatus has been used with considerable 
success by miners, firemen, and others, who 
are required to penetrate mines or. apart- 
ments that are filled with smoke or un- 
breathable gases, especially after accidents 
such as explosions. With this apparatus 
sufficient air and oxygen are carried to sup- 
port respiration for two hours, even while 
the individual is working. The apparatus 
consists of a mask or helmet which com- 
pletely covers the face, but exposes the ears, 
so that while the eyes of the wearer are 
protected from the smoke he can hear dis- 
tinctly. 

There are connected with the mask two 
rubber bags, one for the exhaled air and 
the other connected with the oxygen and 
the regenerated air. The former is con- 
tained in steel cylinders, and by means of 
proper reducing valves acts on the air after 
the carbonic acid which has been exhaled 
is absorbed by granulated potash. The in- 
strument weighs about twenty-eight pounds, 
but is sure in its action, and has been 
used successfully by the Paris Fire Depart- 
ment, where, in addition, portable electric 
lights with flexible cables form a part of 
the equipment, and thus allow firemen to 
penetrate dark and smoky rooms and cellars 
to save life or to cut off gas or electricity 
or perform some other useful duties. In 
mines the apparatus is valuable in case of 
accidents due to fire-damp or explosions, and 
it is coming into extensive use for this pur- 
pose. 





Cause for Remorse 


A WESTERN lawyer recounts a story of a 
trial he once witnessed in a Texan court. 
A hard-looking tough was the defendant. 
His counsel, in a voice apparently husky 
with emotion, addressed the jury something 
in this wise: 

“Gentlemen, my client is a poor man. He 
was driven by hunger and want to take a 
small sum of money. All that he wanted 
was sufficient funds wherewith to buy bread, 
for it is in evidence that he did not take the 
pocketbook containing $500 that was in the 
same bureau drawer.” 

At this point the counsel for the defence 
was interrupted by the convulsive sobs of 
his client. 

“Here, man!” exclaimed the judge, “ why 
are you crying so?” 

“ Because, your honor,” replied the de- 
fendant,—“ because I Ai’n't see der pocket- 
book in de drawer!” 








































































































Diplomacy and Journalism 
(Continued from page 1341.) 


ambitions or his thirst for notoriety to play 
“cunning” with some of his newspaper ac- 
quaintances who were supposed to enjoy his 
entire confidence. Frequently he threw them 
off the right trail of legitimate news to ad- 
yance some little plan he had in view, and, 
notwithstanding his magnetic personality, 
he seemed to derive personal amusement in 
balking a good newspaper story. The result 
was there were more “ leaks” in the State 
Department during the Blaine régime than 
ever before or since. 

Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, Secretary 
of State in Cleveland’s first administration, 
{ook official life so seriously that he re- 
garded the most trifling item of routine in- 
formation originating in his department as 
sacred. He had a number of warm personal 
friends and admirers among the veteran cor- 
respondents who knew him during his long 
career in the Senate. He retained their 
friendship, but did not yield up much in- 
formation for their newspapers. 

Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, and 
Judge Walter Q. Gresham, of Indiana, ad- 
ministered the State Department as they did 
their respective law offices, and both were 
considered great lawyers. Strict interpreta- 
tions of the law and no news until a final 
decision was reached was the daily bulletin 
during Cleveland’s second administration. 

John Sherman and Judge W. A. Day, dur- 
ing the administration of Benjamin Harri- 
son, believed that profound secrecy was the 
essence of true diplomacy, and governed 
themselves accordingly while presiding over 
the State Department. 

One of the most conspicuous features of 
Mr. Hay’s administration of office, in addi- 
tion to his famous diplomatic triumphs, 
was his endeavor to improve the consular 
service. In this he had the cordial sup- 
port of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. 
Many of the latest appointments to that 
branch of the service were young men who 
were trained in the State Department. 
Throughout the foreign service he en- 
dcavored to stimulate and encourage com- 
petition among our consular agents, and the 
results are apparent in the improved char- 
acter of the consular reports received at 
the department. 





Track-laying by Electricity 


An interesting portable electric plant is 
used by the. French railways in permanent 
way construction, and enables track-laying 
to be executed at a much more rapid rate 
than by the older methods. On a platform- 
ear that can be run either on the rails or 
on an ordinary road, is mounted a vertical 
steam-engine of twenty-five horse-power 
connected with a dynamo supplying cur- 
rent at 220 volts. There is also a 
vertical boiler and water-tank, and various 
portable conductors and supports that 
enable the current to be carried to the tools 
employed in fixing the rails and packing 
the sleepers. The current is taken from 
two wires by small trolleys, and is then 
led to machine tools, which, with their 
motors, are mounted on small trucks. Two 
men are required to work the two ma- 
chines which set the wood screws holding 
the rails into the sleepers, and two more are 
required to hold the latter in place with 


* erowbars. 


In this way 19.7 yards of single track can 
be set with 200 screws in ten minutes, a 
rate seven times as fast as the same opera- 
tion can be performed by hand. | Following 
this operation comes the packing or tamp- 
ing of the broken stone around the sleep- 
ers, and there is also an electrical tool for 
this purpose, four of these usually being in 
the hands of as many men, while two others 
supply the ballast. Thus the six men can 
properly pack a sleeper in broken stone in 
one minute, while if the material is sand 
only thirty-five seconds is required. The 
apparatus is designed so that it can be 
operated conveniently from either a siding 
or from one of a set of double tracks when 
repairs are being made or new rails being 
laid on the other set of rails. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


What the Medical Profession thinks of it as a 
Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. ‘‘The Most Valuable Min- 


eral Water in Use.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, 0o/ New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: 


‘* Inall casesof BRIGHT’S of the greatest 
DISEASE I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER service in in- 
pg by ting of urine and in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN. In GOUT 
and RHEUMATISM it is highly as the most 
beneficial. I have long regarded BUFFALO LITHIA WATER valuable 
mineral water in use.’’ 

Dr. William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


Medical College of tt is the only reliable treat- 
Georgia, Augusta: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ment known to me for 
the permanent relief of gravel, and the antecedent conditions that determine it.”’ 

Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, SM., pee Vi.U.s “I 
have in most obstinate cases of Chronic Inflam- 
used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER mation of the Bladder, in Stone of the 
Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious results.”’ 


De. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Virginia.: ‘‘After an experience of more than twenty years, I have no 


hesitancy in stating that for prompt results BUFFALO 

I have found nothing to compare with LITHIA WATER 

in preventing Uric Acid deposits in the body.” 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


BY SEA TO 


K O D A K A smooth, exhilarating salt-water trip to the most histori- 


cal, picturesque peninsula on the Atlantic Coast. Itis “THE 
LAND OF EVANGELINE,” with a summer climate that 
defies improvement. Splendid fishing and every recreation. 


F ilm for vale NEW YORK, YARMOUTH, 


HALIFAX AND ST. JOHN, 


By the DOMINION ATLANTIC RY.’S superb twin-screw 

S$. S. Prince Arthur, to YARMOUTH, thence by rail to 

HALIFAX. Leaves N. Y. 11 A. M. every Saturday. $ 
or 











TO YARMOUTH, Round Trip...........ccceeeeeeeee ee BRS 


ee See, PE Birks 60cccccccencnccncvesnetacs $32 

- s For information and tickets apply to MUNSON S.S8. 

The film you use is more LINE, BEAVER BUILDING, N. Y.; Thos. Cook & Son, 

: 261, 1185 B’ way, and 649 Madison Ave.; Raymond & Whit- 
important than the camera you comb Co., 25 Union Sq. West, or any Tourist Agent. 





use—more important than the 
lens you use. The amateur of 


jence insists upon the fil Lett H 
of experience. Kodak film has etters riome 








20 years of experience behind it. A Novel 
If it isn’t Eastman, By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
it isn’t Kodak Film. “Here we have realism at its best,” says the 
% Louisville Courter-Journal, “ It is the youngest 
Look for i Eastman on the box ; book we have had from Mr. Howells in a long 
look for ‘‘ Kodak’’ on the spool. while.” The Toledo Blade characterizes it as 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. “one of the most delightful, if not ¢4e most de- 
lightful, book of the season.” The Brooklyn 


Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. Eagle doubts if Mr. Howels “has ever done 
better work than is found in ‘ Letters Home.’” 



























IGARS HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


FOR g@ MEN CG BRAINS Uniform With Mr. Howells’s Other Works. $1.50 














-MADE AT KEY WEST— 




























for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


; A scientific remedy which has been 
: skilfully and successfully administered by 
‘ medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 





Birmingham, Ala, Washington, D.C. | —_—~Portlana, Me, White Plains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark, oun, peu St. ———. Mass. Columbus, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 

San Franeiseo, Cal. to sag ar prime Jiro 1087 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave, 
1190 Market St. Plainfeld, Ind. North Conway, N. H, Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R, I. 

West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, la. Baffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A VACATION REMINISCENCE. 


Mrs. Townley (boarding at the farm-house): ‘‘ How shocking! No wonder 
they call them pigs.” 
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Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine,spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounve 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 





















The Ultimatum 


Analysts and connoisseurs 
have long ago agreed that 


[>a] 
==| Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


is an absolutely 
. pure whiskey, of 
perfect maturity 
and perfect flavor. 














1) . . 

} 143 It is particularly 
ripbbepacceing recommended to 
PRARSE Ne women _ because 
=F: OR ° 

of its age and 
excellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE MININC HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO.. 32 Broadway, New York. - 


“ PISO'S CURE FOR » 


DORE OB 


BB BOORDE 








e 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. wo 

4 Best Cough Syrup, ‘lastes Good. Use 

> in time. Sold by druggists. 
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NOVELS BY MAURUS JOKAI 





Black Diamonds 


Translated by FRANCES A. GERARD 








PRACTICAL 35, water J. 
GOLF litre 


of the United States 


R. TRAVIS’S long experience in golf, and the 
fact that he is a self-taught player, combine 


to make the book one which no golfer can afford to 
be without. The illustrations from instantaneous 
photographs admirably supplement the text. 


ILLUSTRATED. $2.00 NET 
~% 


NEW EDITION, FULLY REVISED TO DATE, WITH CHAPTERS 


ON THE NEWEST CLUBS, BALLS, ETC. 
~ 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 











A happy blend of the elements of romance with 


| those of every-day life. . . . The action is varied, an- 


imated, and sufficiently exciting to sustain the reader's 
interest, to which a constant appeal is also made by 
the fresh and piquant aspects given the book by its 
Hungarian atmosphere. 16mo, $1.50 


The Green Book 


or, Freedom Under the Snow 
Translated by MRS. WAUGH 
A great story by one of the great masters of fiction. 


| Jokai is a writer of tremendous power, and, always 


equal to himself when occasion demands, he is su- 
preme in “‘ The Green Book.” 16mo, $1.50 


The Lionof Janina 


or, The Last Days of the Janissaries 
A TURKISH NOVEL 
Translated by R.-NISBET BAIN 

In depicting his hero, Ali Pasha, as cruel and as 
crafty an Oriental as ever lived, he has drawn him in 
such a picturesque manner, and touched so lovingly 
and charmingly the very few and slight phases of his 
character that were above reproach, that he compels 
our admiration in spite of ourselves. 16mo, $1.25 


>= 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Portland, Oregon—In Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 


